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Preface 



The papers printed here were presented in June 1974 at a Workshop of the 
Canadian Association of College and University Libraries in Winniped. 

In the main the supporting staffs of Canadian University Libraries began 
their efforts to obtain certification only in the last five years. These 
efforts have been stepped up in the last two years and it is safe to prophesy 
that in five more years few college and university libraries will remain 
uncertified. 

It is understandable under the above circumstances that in 1974, an 
organizer of a Workshop on "Unions and the Management of University Libraries" 
would have to beat the bushes extensively to find four experienced speakers. 
Fortunately out of the seven or eight University Library Administrators with 
experience in labour relations four of the most knowledgeable agreed to speak 
at the Workshop. Dr. James E. Kanasy arrived at Sir George Williams University 
Library after the 1971 strike and in the ensuing three years, during which 
another strike occurred, experienced as a Library Director all the complexities 
of a unionized library. Mr. Michael McCahill, Deputy Librarian at the 
University of Toronto Library, has guided the Library in its labour relations 
for five years during three rounds of negotiations. Mr. Donald Redmond, 
University Librarian at Queens University has managed labour relations there 
in such a way as to satisfy both management and union. Mr. John Skynner, 
Assistant Librarian at the University of Manitoba, has been a member of the 
university negotiating team for three years. Mr. Steven Horn, who provided 
comments on each of the papers, has experienced unionization in libraries, 
both as an ex-president of a CUPE local and as a Library Manager. The dis- 
cussions following each speaker were enriched by astute questions and by the 
presence of Mr. Peter Bassnett, a Public Library Manager, who enriched the 
Workshop with his very useful background in labour relations in Public Libraries. 



Introduction: 
A Guide for Beginners 



An astute participant at the Winnipeg Workshop on Unions and the Management 
of University Libraries asked why important management rights have been given 
away in contract negotiations between universities and unions. There may be 
special reasons in some unusual situations but, generally speaking, university 
negotiators give away management prerogatives because they do not understand 
what management rights are important and because they lack a clear view of how 
to conduct labour negotiations. Among the many informed and significant pointers 
and views on labour relations, brought out at the Workshop, a few stand out 
preeminently as a guide to help inexperienced negotiators avoid the worst pit- 
falls of contract negotiations. 

Objectives of the Institution . At the beginning of negotiations the university 
should insist that the objectives of the institution be carefully spelled out 
in the first article of the contract, and that succeeding articles contain 
nothing to hinder or prevent the achievement of these objectives. Many problems 
during negotiations and many grievances arising during the life of the contract 
would thereby be more quickly and easily settled. Staff could hardly deny that 
the university existed for more important reasons than making out paychecks for 
its employees each month, and that these reasons should be in the contract. 

Negotiators, however, should not expect to obtain union agreement to such 
an article, without a protective clause stating that union members will not be 
expected to make personal sacrifices to enable the university to achieve its 
objectives. 

Management's Bargaining Contract . The Workshop speakers emphasized that 
university negotiators should have a model of the contract they hope to achieve 
as a basis for negotiation. Frequently when bargaining begins only the union 
negotiators have a contract prepared. An informed negotiator would never be 
found without a proposed contract. It is only elementary logic that a management 
negotiator who can negotiate from his terms is more likely to win a contract 



favourable to him than one who bargains from a set of union demands. In other 
words the university negotiators should create a situation where the union has 
to negotiate them up; they should never get into a bargaining situation where 
they have to negotiate the union down. Negotiation from a contract prepared 
by the union is a major reason for terms unfavourable to management. 

A union prepared contract moreover, will likely be unfavourable to manage- 
ment not only in its terms but in its loopholes. If the union contract is the 
basis of agreement between the union and the university you can be sure the 
wording of the contract articles will be sufficiently ambigious and contra- 
dictory to allow the union to win, through grievances, many gains they were 
unable to achieve at the bargaining table. I am not suggesting here that union 
negotiators are devious. Clearly, however, if union negotiators write the 
contract they are so busily occupied in protecting the union's interests they 
do not have time to notice ambiguities and contradictions unfavourable to 
management . 

The University Negotiating Team or Caucus . It was generally agreed at the 
Workshop that nothing in a carefully and expertly negotiated contract need 
affect the ability of the university library to achieve its objectives. It 
is true nevertheless that most contracts do contain articles which adversely 
affect library capabilities. The major reason for contract articles which 
seriously affect an institution's objectives is a divided management. 

This is the weakness which affects management's bargaining position more 
adversely even than bargaining from the union's proposed contract. Speakers 
at the Workshop underlined that all major university departments should be 
represented either on the university negotiating committee or on a caucus 
that meets daily with the negotiating committee. It is a truism to say that 
otherwise the negotiators will not be aware of critical management rights 
which should not be bargained away. And just as certainly negotiators will 
be unaware that the wording of various articles will allow interpretations, 
which will pose serious limitations on the ability of management to achieve 
the institutions' s objectives. 
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The Initial Universi ty Offer. Nothing is so destructive of good employee 
relations as preliminary tactical haggling in the university's initial salary 
offer. The university is seen by staff under such circumstances as a bureau- 
cracy trying to avoid paying its employees a fair salary. Resentment and 
resistance build up and eventually the university will be forced into a set- 
tlement much higher than they might have settled for if they had made a more 
responsible initial offer. Moreover the university will lose the advantage 
of membership pressure on union negotiators to quickly accept a reasonable 
unitial offer. 

The Money Issue . The university should never be manoeuvred into leaving the 
money issue to be negotiated last. It is the major issue and the union will 
be determined to drive a hard bargain in wages no matter how many concessions 
they have won on fringe benefits and conditions of employment. The union is 
less likely to prolong negotiations over fringe benefits and conditions of 
employment if the money issue is already settled. Also, if the university 
makes a reasonable initial money offer the union membership may well force 
the union negotiators into a quick settlement. 

Seniority . I stated above that speakers at the Workshop generally agreed that 
nothing in a carefully and expertly negotiated contract need affect the ability 
of the university library to achieve its objectives. One or two problems 
mentioned had a slight effect on library operations. A few others were 
frustrating but posed no serious difficulties. 

There was no doubt at all, however, that most Workshop speakers and 
participants viewed one threat to library effectiveness with the gravest alarm. 
Selection or promotion by seniority was considered to be such an obstacle to 
the successful operation of a library that one speaker stated that promotion 
by seniority means giving up management's right to operate the library. Those 
who believe there is a vast degree of difference in the ability, Intelligence 
and energy of people, and that successful management is an achievement of good 
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personnel selection, would agree. Those who believe, on the other hand, that 
ability, intelligence and energy have little to do with the effectiveness of 
an institution's operations, would disagree. 

Wording of the Contract . When tentative agreement is finally achieved, after 
prolonged bargaining over contract terms, there is undoubtedly a strong desire 
to quickly put the agreement on paper, sign it and get back to work. There 
will never be another such opportunity to throw away major issues won at the 
bargaining table. Hasty wording of a contract agreement is bound to result 
in an ambiguous and contradictory statement of many of the contract terms. 
The potential damage to management of such ambiguities and contradictions can 
only be calculated when you consider that in the settlement of grievances 
management never wins; it only holds its ground or loses. 

Fairness in Negotiations . In recent years many advances have been made in 
personnel management. Many library administrators have introduced such 
enlightened measures as participatory management, management by objectives, 
flextime and other modern management approaches which have improved the working 
conditions of library staff. Library division heads and assistant and head 
librarians, for several years, have been attending courses in progressive 
management. The results of all this is vastly improved relations between 
management and staff and better administration of libraries. These advances 
should not be endangered by an acrimonious approach to contract negotiations 
or discussions of grievances. 

On this subject very useful advice was given at the Workshop. Carry out 
contract negotiations in good faith. Settle grievances quickly and fairly. 
Serious dialogue in good faith will minimize potential conflict and build 
trust between management and the union and a good working relationship between 
management and staff. As one speaker aptly put it, "Be objective and control 
your emotions - you can disagree without being disagreeable." 

Speakers emphasized that on no account should negotiations be viewed as 
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a game. One speaker warned Workshop participants that labour relations as a 
game is likely to rapidly deteriorate into brutal conflict. 

The Strike . It was unanimously agreed at the Workshop that the library should 
be closed in the event of a strike. One speaker pointed out that "the high 
degree of interdependence of librarian and support staff demands a harmonious 
and friendly cooperation which may be jepardized" if the librarian engages in 
strike breaking tactics by undertaking the work of those on strike. The 
consequences could last for months or even years. A librarian whose university 
attempted to continue library service during a strike told me that the bad 
feelings which were engendered have lasted to this day. 

For university administrators who demand more tangible reasons for closing 
the library during a strike, one Workshop speaker pointed out that "the highly 
labour intensive nature of the library's work would make it patently impossible 
to operate the facility for anything more than a short period even if the 
administration secured the cooperation of the professional staff, which is, at 
the very least, doubtful." The high potential for damage in the library's 
card catalogue and book stacks should also be noted since as one speaker said, 
"Once a strike begins the standards of civilized behavior are often severely 
strained, and sometimes lost in the heat of battle." 

As I indicated above these are some of the more important insights into 
industrial relations in the Workshop proceedings. I would like to emphasize, 
however, that they are only a suggestion of what follows. 



I. F. Bell 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN LIBRARIES 



I am going to talk in relatively general terms. There are 
some people here who, I'm sure, know a great deal more about 
unions and negotiating than I do. There are a couple of members 
of our negotiating team present. I suspect that many of you have 
had very little contact with unions and your picture of unions is 
probably coloured by the newspapers. They are those bad guys 
that keep going out on strike and causing inflation or are crooked. 
The average view of a union leader is a Jimmy Hoffa. 

I am not going to restrict my remarks particularly to libraries, 
in fact I am not going to mention them very often. If any of you 
have seen a very good film produced by the United Garment Workers 
called "The Inheritance" you will see some of the reasons why 
unions were organized. It is a film that looks as if it had been 
produced many years ago, but it is actually only about six years 
old. It shows the necessity, in the United States in the garment 
industry in particular, for people to organize to obtain decent 
working conditions and relatively fair salaries. Many people in- 
side and outside the union movement still have very much the old 
concept: unions are all bad if you are management, or, if you are 
union, management is all bad, and it's a constant war. Each 
looks on the other as the bogie. 
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You must keep the worker in his place or else you won't make any profit, or 
on the other hand, you must constantly be on the watch because management is 
going to shaft you if it gets a chance. Now in this day and age conditions 
and society have changed. There are still people like this in unions and 
there are still people like this in management. But the era has come when 
management and unions must learn to live together and work together because 
they have very much the same sort of goal. If they don't they will destroy 
themselves. There have been cases where union and management couldn't agree 
and the business was closed; the workers were unemployed and the management 
was bankrupt. 

Most of our cc itracts in the University have what's called a 
Labour-Management Committee clause to promote cooperation. Our Library 
Labour-Management Committee, composed of equal numbers from the union and 
management with a co-chairman from each group, was originally intended to 
meet once a month. The specific purpose of the Committee is to discuss 
common problems, excluding any matter which is in the contract, and to make 
recommendations to improve working conditions. There was more enthusiasm 
for this Committee in the Library than in other parts of the University. 
After the Committee was established it found few serious matters to discuss, 
indicating a lack of problems . The creation of such a committee is the sort 
of action that would be unthinkable in most management-union situations. 

The University is also the second operation in Manitoba (Manitoba Hydro 
being the first) to initiate joint union-management training classes. We 
attended our second session two weeks ago when seventeen of us went to Seven 
Sisters, a former Manitoba Hydro company town now mainly used as a training 
centre. All unions on campus, except one, participated. Although the unions 
are a little bit leery that management is up to something, they are nevertheless 
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willing to give the experiment a chance. These are examples of the ways in 
which management and unions must begin to move. They must find opportunities 
for dialogue , because there is very little dialogue across the bargaining 
table. 

Now what is it that unions want? A lot of people think that all unions 
want is more money. Exorbitant amounts of money. Sometimes unions do make 
very exorbitant demands, and often they do so because their real needs are 
not satisfied. All of us I am sure have heard far too much about group 
theory but its relationship to unions must be considered here because they too 
are groups. Because of time limits I must make a number of points very 
quickly* Workers form unions because they, like all other members of society, 
want security- They also desire status; they do not wish to be treated like 
sla\*es without rights or dignity. One must remember also that in our society 
it is the norm to work and people want the opportunity and right to work. 
(I'm not 'sure that's a norm in this University.) There is also a factor called 
sociability. By organizing a union, people form themselves into a group with 
common interests and together they build a common outlook. 

But besides the satisfaction of their group needs people have individual 
or ego needs. They want a sense of accomplishment which they cannot obtain by 
sitting and punching holes in catalogue cards for seven hours a day. People 
Want to feel they are achieving something in their jobs. A major problem in 
the factory assembly lines of the automobile industry is that the employees 
on the lines have no sense of accomplishment. People also need some degree 
of independence, they need to be able to make judgements about how they do 
their work and they want recognition for what they do. Now most unions that 
are established today have satisfied the group needs of their members. Their 
members have security. They have status. They have the right to work. 
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They are formed in sociable groups. Unions are now beginning to move into the 
area of ego needs. But these needs are very hard to express at the bargaining 
table. I have yet to hear a shop steward say to management, "Look our ego 
isn't being satisfied; now we want this in clause such and such." Management, 
on the other hand, feels that these kinds of things are its prerogatives and says 
to unions, "We've given you security and we've given you status and so on, 
don't tell us how to run the company, that's our business." Because unions are 
often unable to express their basic problem, which is in this area of ego needs, 
they sometimes come up with very ridiculous demands and you've probably read 
some examples in newspapers. 

It seems to be becoming a very common practice in libraries for employees 
to organize. First it w?s usually the library assistants, and now librarians 
are interested, and in some cases certified. I think library staffs are 
organizing for these reasons. Wages in libraries have generally been low, 
particularly when you compare them to those of people like garbage men or 
plumbers. Often in libraries there is unequal pay. People are paid at varying 
rates because of improper job classification. Library staff look around and they 
see that unions are powerful, and they realize that to get what they want they're 
going to have to unionize. There are the group needs that I mentioned before. 
Also, we are living in an era of participation, whether we like it or not, and 
we can't be the autocratic bosses we used to be. People want to have a voice 
in everything, And there is another important reason, and that is that in many 
libraries I think the clerical staff in particular feel they're second class 
citizens. They feel that librarians really look down on them, won't drink 
coffee with them, won't talk to them, unless it's to give them an order to do 
something relating to their jobs. Also the white collar worker is not as 
prejudiced against unions today as he used to be. The idea used to be that 
unions are for people who do the dirty work, not for us. Sometimes the 
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personality of the administration can be responsible for a union. If you have 
a very autocratic administration people naturally turn against it, and one way 
to protect yourself is to form a union. Now those are the reasons I see for 
library staffs organizing . After I wrote down these reasons I spoke to one 
of our staff who was involved in organizing the original union in the library, 
the Service Employees International Union, Local 308, which is normally a 
maintenance, caretaking, food services type of union. This staff member 
besides being involved in the organizing of the union, has served on the 
bargaining team for the union and has been a shop steward. She felt the following 
reasons precipitated unionization of the Library: 1. General dissatisfaction with 
management and workr.ng conditions. 2. Need for a definite set of rules or 
contract to be interpreted and followed by both parties to eliminate feelings 
of unfair treatment and prejudices. 3. Discrepancies in job descriptions and 
work loads and related salaries. All salaries were considered too low. 4. 
Steps within classifications were not clear cut and staff wanted a time 
structure for automatic progress to higher salary range (in other words no raises 
based on merit judgement. 5. The need to gain access to upgrading courses 
which would increase advancement opportunites. 6. Failure to post new job 
vacancies where final selection was to be made on qualifications and seniority 
of applicants , allowing for need of change in routine and/or fresh challenge . 
7. Recourse to a grievance procedure was considered highly desirable by 
employees as a safeguard for their personal needs. 8. Did not like their image 
as a staff comprised of women subsidizing a husband's income - but were serious 
about their work and any advancements pertaining thereto. Desired recognition 
in relation to the necessary services rendered to professionals. 9. Inevitable 
automation spurred on the concern for job security. Desired to have management 
recognize this problem and aim at solving it for the benefit of all concerned. 
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Now what is the situation at the University of Manitoba? I want to go 
into this because what I am going to lead up to is to tell you frankly that 
unions are a costly business. We have a new Manitoba Labour Relations Act 
which came into effect on the first of November 1972, except for a couple 
of clauses which relate to contracts which were then already in force. It 
has been described as the most liberal labour act in Canada. British Columbia 
has a new one by the same type of government so I suspect it is probably very 
similar, although I haven't seen it. Under the old labour code 
anyone who was classified as a supervisor was excluded. Under the new labour 
act in Manitoba almost anybody but the president of a company can be a member 
of the union. On this campus we have C.A.I.M.A.W. - Canadian Association of 
Industrial, Mechanical and Allied Workers (two units). The S.E.I.U. is the 
Service Employees International Union and has four units on campus. C.U.P.E., 
the Canadian Union of Public Employees, has one unit on campus. Graphic Arts 
has one unit on campus and the Operating Engineers has one unit on campus. Then 
there is a unique, if you like, in-house union, which covers what used to be 
known as the support staff, which was a voluntary association. It's called 
A.E.S.E.S. - Association of Employees Supporting Educational Services. You 
have to be very careful how you pronounce or spell A.E.S.E.S. I had someone 
resign and I received the resignation letter saying "according to clause 11.8 
of the ASSES contract I hereby submit my resignation". 

In other words, we have ten units on campus. Now it is almost impossible, 
as I am sure you can see, to negotiate with ten units. These ten units cover 
approximately 2,124 people. The A.E.S.E.S. exclusions number 174. The 
University of Manitoba Faculty Association (U.M.F.A.) has claimed all full-time 
teaching members of the University, including the President, and all full-time 
librarians, numbering 1,150 people. The Labour Board has 

sent a letter to U.M.F.A. saying it intends to certify the 
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Association, but I won't go into the details because the matter will probably 
come up tomorrow. There are several problems involved; certain people 
can be exempt under the Act, and exclusions have not yet been decided. 

What is the situation in the Library? The S.E.I.U. has 148 members. The 
A.E.S.E.S. group, which includes our former supervisors and office staff in 
the accounting area and the administrative area, has 31; there are seven 
people excluded from A.E.S.E.S., mostly secretaries to the directors and 
people who have access to confidential information. There are 52 librarians, 
I believe, at the latest count. 

Now I will try to illustrate to you the cost of unionization. The cost 
of unions is not in the increase in salaries. The cost is in dealing with 
them and administerxng contracts. In the earlier days when I came to this 
university, and I won't say how early, negotiations were carried on by the Vice- 
President (Administration) , the personnel officer and usually one or two repre- 
sentatives from the area concerned, and the first contract signed with the 
S.E.I.U. in the Library was negotiated in that way. These people were not 
professional negotiators and they didn't know very much about unions. It 
wasn't their job. But, as the number of unions began to proliferate, it was 
very obvious that the University was unable to negotiate with them on this 
basis. The Vice-President (Administration) has a fair amount to do. So a 
Labour Relations Office was set up, which has now changed its name to the 
Employee Relations Office, because the Director, after being here for 
awhile, found that very few people in the University labour. The office 
has a Director, who is equivalent to a Dean in the structure of this 
university, and Deans don't come cheap, (even if some of them are) . There 
are two full-time negotiators who had experiences before they came 

to the University. The newest member is a lawyer who was called to the bar 
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last Friday. There are six wage and salary people who do wage studies and 
administer such things as job classifications and reclassifications, and there 
is one records person. That is a staff of eleven people who work full-time 
on negotiating with unions, and administering contracts. In the last 
negotiations in regard to the Library with the S.E.I.U. there were two people 
from Employee Relations plus a secretary at the bargaining table, and there 
were thirteen people from management and eleven people from the union, and don't 
forget we are paying the salaries of the eleven people from the union while they 
sit at the bargaining table , as well as the management people , who tend to 
be senior administrative staff. The first contract with S.E.I.U. took 
eight months to negotiate. The third contract with the S.E.I.U. took eleven 
and one half months to negotiate. On the third contract we were able to 
persuade S.E.I.U. to bargain as a group. Previously we had bargained with all 
four units separately and there just isn't that much time in a week. At that 
time we had only one full-time negotiator. So Agriculture, the Library, 
Operations & Maintenance, and the Police Unit all bargained together for 
eleven and one half months. We signed a fourteen months contract so I had 
six weeks holidays from negotiating and then was back at it again. The 
last contract took us only three months. The Police Unit negotiated separately 
and came in with only one demand - more money. Bargaining took five hours. 
The A.E.S.E.S. contract, which is the first contract which was signed with 
that particular group, took seven months to negotiate and is for eighteen months. 
You realize how costly it is, for that length of time, to have all these 
people involved and not doing their regular work full-time . 
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I am now going to move on to try to give you some idea of what happens 
at negotiations, because I suspect many of you have never sat at a negotiating 
table. There are an incredible number of variations but I am going to try to 
give you the general pattern. I am talking, firstly, of situations where there has 
never been a contract before, because the approach is very different if you have had 
a contract previously. Where does the union get its demands? Well, firstly, 
if it is a national or international union it may have a policy that in all 
its contracts that year it is going to go for a specific thing. For example, 
it may want to cut the work week from forty hours to thirty-six, and every 
contract that it negotiates across the country will have this as a demand. 
Also, the union calls a meeting and asks for suggestions. After all the 
union is democratic, management is not. This is often where pet ideas come 
in and some of them sometimes are a little funny. Many years ago we used 
to have a large number of animals and barns on campus. Now the University has 
a farm about twenty miles south and most of the animals have been moved there. 
People used to bring their children out on Sundays to take a look at the 
animals (now they bring them out to look at the students) . The then Dean of 
Agriculture thought that because all these people were coming out it would be nice 
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to have the men in the barns look clean and tidy, so he bought them all 
coveralls (seven people) . About two years before Agriculture was organized 
into a union the farm was purchased and almost all the animals were removed, 
so the Dean thought that as nobody else was getting free coveralls it wasn't 
fair to continue this practice so he stopped buying them for the men 
in the barns. At all negotiations with the S.E.I.U. we get a demand for 
seven pairs of coveralls. It is the last thing that is dropped before we 
settle on money. As my colleagues will tell you, I am a very patient man, 
but when the business agent starts his speech on coveralls I say "Pat, I 
know what you are going to say. I'm going downstairs and have a cup of 
coffee and I'll be back in .twelve minutes when you are finished". Unions 
also cull ideas from other contracts, sometimes taking exact wording. 

The union strikes a committee. This committee prepares the sets of 
demands, calls another meeting of the union members, and has the demands 
approved. The union then sets up a negotiating committee and conducts 
salary and cost of living studies, and gathers any other pertinent information. 
Most unions these days are not irresponsible, but there are some that are. 
We had one set of demands that were irresponsible. Unfortunately, our 
union people in the library arc very apathetic, and this is bad, because 
if you have a good strong union whose members attend unior} meetings management 
gets a lot of feedback about what the people are thinking. The average attendance 
at an S.E.I.U. meeting is nine out of 148 members. In fact the last time they 
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me t to ratify a contract, eight people showed up and four voted for 
and four voted against it, so they had to call a second meeting. Poor 
attendance and apathy can lead to a small radical group who do not 
represent the view of the majority gaining control of the union. We 
had a situation at one time where the shop steward wanted to create 
Utopia overnight, and the negotiating committee produced a rather interesting 
document. It was all phrased in the feminine gender (and the President was 
not amused hy being called she) . I would like to read you the whole thing 
but we would be here for a week. The union wanted Valentines Day as a 
floating holiday. A floating holiday meant that you didn't have to take it 
on Valentines Day but it would be considered a statutory holiday and you 
could take it when you wished. Also the employee's birthday would be a 
floating holiday. They wanted three consecutive days off a week, and a 
thirty-two hour week. "If an employee is interested in applying for some 
job that might become vacant, and if the employee is going on her vacation, 
she may submit her name to the Library Administrative Offices and request 
that a freeze be put on all positions which she has specified by classifi- 
cation rank as being of interest to her possible application therefor." 
'The University shall award one full scholarship annually to an employee 
who desires to attend a recognized Library School and who meets the Library 
School's entrance requirements. In the event two or more employees qualify, 
the employee with the higher qualifying marks and scores shall win the 
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scholarship- The scholarship shall cover fees for full tuition for up 
to two years, as well as normal living expenses equivalent to the cost 
of room and board in the university residence. Between academic terms 
(i.e., the summer holiday), the scholarship winner shall retain her 
employment in the Libraries, and upon successful completion of her M.L.S. 
degree, she shall have the right to a job as a professional librarian in 
the University of Manitoba Libraries." But this is the one I like: "A 
male employee who has become a father shall be entitled to three days 
paid leave to be taken at his discretion." The union business agent with 
a very straight face said; "Mr. so and so does that mean by his wife or by 
any woman?" The reply was "we phrased it that way because we don't care 
who he gets pregnant". We listened to this set of demands which the 
business agent presented with as straight a face as he was able to keep. 
We replied that we were sorry, we couldn't negotiate on the basis of those 
demands. Only about eight union members had seen the demands and the 
negotiating team refused to show them to the other members with the excuse 
that people had failed to attend the meeting to approve them. As rumours 
circulated as to their contents the members insisted on seeing the demands 
and the teara was forced to distribute copies. This resulted in a demand 
for a meeting, at which the negotiating team was thrown out along with their 
demands. One of the reasons that it took eleven and one t half months to 
settle was that the union had to prepare a new set of demands. 
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Now, on the other hand, what does management do? Management appoints 
an advisory committee. If management knows what it is doing it draws up 
a proposed contract. This is on a first contract. We didn't do that here 
the first time. But the second-last time \<ie negotiated, we came in with a 
complete written contract and we negotiated from that. In other words, 
they were negotiating us up instead of us negotiating them down. They never 
negotiated from their set of demands after the first meeting. Management 
draws up the same kind of salary studies, etc. There is an interesting and 
unusual clause in the A.E.S.E.S. contract: "A Salary Survey Committee, 
composed of Wage and Salary representatives and A.E.S.E.S. representatives, 
will jointly establish benchmark classifications to form the basis of salary 
research. They will also establish a mutually agreeable list of other 
organizations (public service and private) which form a representative cross 
section of employment in Manitoba. Wage and Salary will perform a survey 
of salaries paid for the benchmark classifications in the organizations agreed 
upon. The date gathered will be made available to both A.E.S.E.S. and 
management negotiating teams prior to the next negotiations." 

The two sides get together and the union sits on one side of the table 
and management sits on the other. I was told of a union and management group 
sitting around a round table. They tried it once and then they went back to 
sitting on opposite sides of the table. The union first goes through its 
demands and explains to management what they mean. The demands are then 
discussed clause by clause, not necessarily in the order in which they are 
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written. When an agreement on a particular clause is reached that clause 
is then signed and regarded as confidential. You do not go back to the 
union and say we signed this particular clause. The whole thing is 
confidential from then on in; the clauses that aren't signed don't have 
to be confidential, but the signed ones are. Usually there is one spokesman 
for each side. Generally on the union side it is the business agent. On our 
side it is one of the negotiators from Employee Relations. Others may join 
in, but basically they're really there as resource persons. One fact about 
negotiations is that no one listens to anyone else. One of the professors 
who conducts courses for the management people wh .. negotiate here told me 
about a time when he was sitting in on a negotiating session where union 
and management had been arguing all day for nine hours on one particular 
clause. He said to the union man, "I want you to tell me in five minutes 
what management has said." The union man got up and gave the union point 
of view. He said to the management spokesman, "You tell me in five 
r.inutes what the union has been saying" , and the management man got up and 
gave management's point of view. Now this may sound facetious but it is true: 
bargaining is a game. Nobody listens to the facts. It is a win or lose 
proposition. It is a game. Therefore you have to have a sense of humour 
about it. 

When you come to agreement, management goes to the Board of Governors 
and seeks approval. The union goes to its members and the members vote. 
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Management of course always hopes they will vote in favor. If both parties 
agree the contract is formally signed. 

If it is a second contract the procedure is quite different. The 
union lists only the clauses it wishes to open and it presents revisions. 
Management does the same. You go through the usual debate and procedure 
for agreement and approval and so on. 

What happens if you don't agree? Either side can appeal to the Labour 
Board for a conciliation officer. In that case vou meet separately. You 
sit in one room and they sit in another room, and the conciliator gets thin 
running back and forth. If you still can't agree then of course you can go 
to arbitration. The present Manitoba Government is trying to discourage 
conciliation but the S.E.I.U. have used it every time. To them it's a 
technique because the first time they really gained something by it. I'm 
afraid they didn't the last couple of times. If conciliation fails an 
arbitrator is appointed, who will come down with a ruling, and you have to 
accept it whether the union likes it or not or whether management likes it 
or not. 

I was asked to say something about the nature of a contract. In writing 
a contract it is very, very important to get precise wording to avoid mis- 
understanding, because that is where grievances arise. I can't really go 
through a contract in detail and tell you what goes in, but I'm going to read 
the list of contents of the S.E.I.U. contract so that you have some idea. 
These are all clauses. Object; Scope and Recognition; Union Membership; 
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Collection of Dues; Representatives, Committees and Meetings; Hours of 
Work; Overtime; . Sick Leave; Holidays; Vacations with Pay; Probation, 
Seniority and Retirement; Employment, Job Postings and Transfers; Leave 
of Absence; Grievance Procedure and Arbitration (the clause that is most 
important to the union); Notice (that is about lay-off and resignations); 
Safety and Health; Bulletin Boards; Uniforms; Upgrading Courses; Agreement 
Printing and Distribution; Labour Management Relations Committee; Travel 
Allowances; Warning; (and a clause that is important from management's 
point of view) Employer's Rights; one we have called Protection of Property 
and Essential Services - in case of a strike even certain people who belong 
to a union have to protect the property; Contracting Out; Duration and 
Renewal of Agreement. This booklet is fairly thick because the clauses 
vary somewhat between the various units in S.E.I.U. 

The Employer's .Rights Clause is very important. The employer must keep 
the right to manage. This is the clause that the union always tries to 
whittle down and management tries to make as strong as possible. 

In this day and age it is very important to get a clause in about 
technological change, if you can do it. We were unable to do it with the 
S.E.I.U. There is a clause in the Manitoba Labour Act which says that we 
must give people notice of any technological change. The union can reopen 
the contract and renegotiate at that time unless there is a clause in the 
contract that says you can't open the contract because of technological change. 

Management gains only one thing from a contract, and that is the clause 
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that says that during the term of the contract employees will not engage 
in a work stoppage or a slowdown, or go on a sympathy strike. That's all 
management gets. Everything else it gives away, and what you give away 
you can't get back. For example, somebody, and I don't dare say who, many 
years ago gave away three times plus regular salary on a statutory holiday. 
We are therefore no longer able to afford to open the Library on a statutoty 
holiday. In other words, union members would get four times their salary. 
Cows need to be milked every day and a herdsman gets $150.00 to go to the 
farm and milk a few cows. From management's point of view you should get a 
contract of as long duration as possible. In this age of terrible inflation 
that is extremely difficult unless you put in a clause which is normally 
called a COLA clause, meaning a Cost of Living Adjustment. That's fine if 
you are General Motors because you can just up the price of the cars. But 
it is very difficult when you are in a university situation and you're 
restricted to fixed budgets. The last contract we just signed with the 
Operating Engineers has a COLA clause in it. 

What about relations with the union? Most people, particularly profession 
people, are afraid of unions. Certainly when the first contract comes up 
there is a great deal of mistrust on both sides. A lot depends on the style 
of the business agent. There is the old fashioned business agent who comes 
in and hammers on the table and shouts and so on. There aren't too many of 
them left. All business agents and occasionally management shout at certai 
times for certain effects and you should watch very carefully because the 
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things the business agent is hollering most about are usually the things 
he really doesn't care about that much and which he is willing to trade 
off for something else. Many people are concerned about facing their 
employees across the bargaining table. It is an adversary situation. You 
may as well face that. But if you negotiate in good faith it doesn't harm 
your working relationship with these people. Trust will build between 
Management and union. The other thing is that you must bargain in good faith. 
This happens to be the law, but if you want to build a good relationship with 
the union bargain in good faith. Don't come in and say we're going to offer 
you 1 1 5%. Keep your word. This is the most important thing, then they'll know 
they can trust you. If you are the kind of person who says something and then 
does something else you're going to have real trouble in the next round of 
negotiations. Another thing is settle your grievances quickly and settle them 
fairly. 

I think that in the University of Manitoba Libraries System our relationship 
with the two unions that we have at the moment is quite good. The concrete 
evidence I offer you is that there has been no grievance from the S.E.I.U. in 
over a year - in fact nobody can remember when the last one was. We have had 
one grievance from A.E.S.E.S. but it was not against the Library; it was against 
the payroll office for its slowness in paying retroactive pay. When problems 
arise we are usually able to settle them by sitting down and talking with the 
shop steward. 

I apologize for such a long speech, but, if I may quote Joey Smallwood, 
"I didn't have time to prepare a short one." Thank you. 
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STEVEN HORN'S COMMENTS FOLLOWING JOHN SKYNNER'S PRESENTATION 

There is nothing I need add to John Skynner's remarks. He has given 
us a very thorough and very fair treatment of the subject. 

I am not now a member of a union and have not been one for some time. 
At times my view will not be the union view - if such a view exists. 
Therefore, I will restrict myself to providing different perspectives on 
questions John Skynner dealt with and will try to keep it short. 

There is one thing which needs to be stressed in order to understand 

the whole unionization process. H.D. Woods in his Labour Policy in Canada 

notes, "If the employer is free from both trade union activity and state 

regulation aside from the requirement to observe the law, the worker will 

be protected only by the labour market and the employer's sentiments of 

right and wrong. The employee's only recourse in the case of serious clash 

of interest would be to withdraw and seek employment elsewhere." 
* 

In a society such as Canada's where inflation is between 9 and 13% 
a year and unemployment is between 5 and 10% a year, the employee is 
not likely to gain much self-protection by withdrawing his services. 
Quitting his job will not do him much good. Even if he can find another one, 
it may not be one as good. 

That situation leads to the growth of union activity, particularly if 
the employee has expectations and needs which cannot be met without 
improvements in the work -place. It has in the past; it will in the future. 
Unions, contrary to some opinion, are not unnecessary. They will be with 
us for a considerable period of time. 
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Most personnel managers and management theorists which librarians meet 
will cite consensus theories of management. At one time or another, you'll 
have heard of many of the theorists - Peter Drucker e_t al, Frederick W. Taylor 
before them. But proponents of consensus theories overlook unions because 
union-management conflict is not satisfactorily explained by any consensus 
theory. 

A German sociologist, Ralf Dahrendorf , has provided an analysis of 
society which dwells on the variety of authority relationships in groups 
and which can explain equally well either conflict or consensus in groups 
in his Class and Class Conflict in Industrialized Society . Dahrendorf sees 
the presence of unions as an institutionalized manifestation of conflict 
which results from the different distribution of authority between 
managers and employees in industrial enterprises. I think this analysis 
can be extended to manager/employee relationships in libraries. 

Dahrendorf 's view of unions as agencies workers have seized on to fight 
the good fight against their managers is somewhat different from seeing 
union-management relations as a game. But the game analogy is valid. 

Labour relations is a game in which there are at least two players 
who play according to rules - at least up to a point. But for the game to 
begin, a union must exist. This requires a situation in which the presence 
of a union is called for because of inequitable treatment of employees, pay 
cuts, etc. and the idea by labour that a union is the best agency to counter 
these excesses of management authority. And the presence of unions must 
be sanctioned as must a code of relations between unions and management be 
sanctioned by society. This is provided by a labour code which, as John 
Skynner mentioned, differs from political jurisdiction to political jurisdiction. 
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Unfair or unwarranted labour practices may not be as obvious now as they 
were one hundred years ago. The legitimacy of unions and the regulation of 
labour relations by the state are established facts. On that basis, the 
game begins. It can be a very vicious game, depending on the attitudes of 
the union and of management. 

The most important facet of labour relations has already been touched 
on by John Skynner in his comments on dealing with the union in good faith. 
The union is there and it must be dealt with. If the union is not dealt 
with in good faith - if its legitimacy and its rights are not recognized - 
the union will strike at where it hurts, production. For example, while I 
was working in a B.C. logging camp in the summer of 1965 an employee was 
fired by a foreman after he had sworn at his supervisor. A group of union 
members felt that this was only an excuse, that the employee had in fact 
been unfairly treated. Normal procedures could not resolve the difference 
and the group most concerned decided to "wildcat" . As a result of the 
unofficial illegal walkout, a camp employing 600 men being paid from 
$^.57 to $10.00 an hour and producing one million board feet of cut 
lumber per day was shut down for 24 hours. The issue was resolved by the 
fired employee being reinstated by the company. The unfortunate foreman 
was sent to the company's equivalent of Siberia and the men went back to 
work. 

Cases like this occur again and again. All that can be hoped for is 
that the possible conflict which always exists between labour and management 
will be minimized through serious dialogue. Labour relations as a game can 
always deteriorate from a ritual shared by the two parties into uncontrolled 
brutal conflict. 
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DISCUSSION AND QUESTION PERIOD FOLLOWING MR. SKYNNER'S TALK 

(Participant) I am interested in some expansion on the relationship with 
the shop steward which I presume is your principal contact with the union on 
a regular basis. 

(Mr. Skynner) Well of course it all depends on the particular shop steward. 
The one to whom I referred, who wanted pregnancy leave, was a very difficult, 
if not impossible, man to deal with. Some shop stewards will go around 
stirring up grievances and when this individual was shop steward it seemed we got about 
three or four a day. This I think was partly due to his own particular 
personality and partly due to his concept that this was the way he gained 
support among union members. But if you have a responsible shop steward 
this doesn't happen, and we've been fortunate in that way ever since. 
There is one thing, however, that you have to be careful of, and that is that 
there are some shop stewards who will try to get you to settle the thing 
without taking it to a grievance and when that happens you are no longer 
managing - the shop steward is. I don't know whether that answers your 
question or not. 

(Participant) What type of thing should go to a grievance? 

(Mr. Skynner) Suppose someone stole money from the fine box at the Circulation 
Desk and you suspended the person. You should not reinstate that person 
without it going through the formal grievance procedure. 

(Participant) Do you use final offer selection on your campus? If not, why not? 

(Mr. Skynner) What do you mean by final offer selection? 
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(Participant) Any situation where you have the union and management 
disagreeing over a point. They both present their best case to an 
arbitrator and he decides one way or the other. 

(Mr. Skynner) Well, we have never gone into arbitration on this campus. 
We have been in conciliation. We have had one strike on this campus, by the 
old Operations & Maintenance group which went over to C.A.I.M.A.W. But 
C.A.I.M.A.W. 's policy is always to strike the first time it negotiates, in 
fact it is negotiating right now, and they started threatening to strike 
before they even got to the bargaining table. But we have never gone to 
arbitration. We ha"e always been able to settle through a conciliation officer. 

(Participant) Would you consider a system like that if you were going into 
arbitration? 

(Mr. Skynner) That would be a policy decision made by the Board of Governors. 

(Participant) Mr. Skynner, you mentioned that there was apathy in the library 
in respect to the union. Could you elaborate on that somewhat as to why you 
think there is that apathy? 

(Mr. Skynner) Because I think working conditions are good. We had high 
hopes for the Labour-Management Committee when it was first formed. It has 
been used in the Tennessee Valley Authority for many, many years. They have 
33,000 employees, and the only strike they've ever had was really an odd 
Strike because they do their own construction work, and it was the construction 
industry that went out on strike. They have settled a good many things that 
could possibly become grievances or other problems through these committees. 
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But there didn't seem to be any particular problems in the library. The 
discussions were on how many bandaids we should keep in the first aid box, 
and should the bicycle rack be at the front of the library or at the back of 
the library. I think that, in many unions, if management is treating the 
people fairly, there tends to be apathy until negotiations and salary time come 
along. What shocked me was that only eight people showed up to 
vote on ratifying a contract. I couldn't believe it. I'm telling you, if 
there was to be a vote on what my salary was to be I'd be there. 

(Participant) Does that answer the question of the lady here as to reasons 
why librarians are apathetic? 

(Mr. Skynner) The thing that staff are mostly concerned about of course is 
salary. Everybody wants an increase and there was a considerable amount of 
distress this year because the S.E.I.U. were the first union to settle and 
they settled before the cost of living took off in such a crazy fashion. The 
contract was for two years so salaries fell below what they should have been , 
and management admitted this and offered the Union 13C an hour increase 
effective the beginning of the second year for those people on an hourly wage 
and $9.00 biweekly for those on a biweekly wage. This was on the condition 
that the contract was not opened. The Union accepted because our starting 
salaries were lower than the comparable clerical salaries about town. We 
couldn't compete in the job market. We can't get a key-puncher come hell 
or high water. 

(Mr. Horn) I'd like to add to that. This question of apathy in unions comes 
up time and time again and it's not restricted to libraries. The logging 
camp that I refer to had a captive audience for its union meetings because 
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everybody lived in the camp. You had to live in the damn place. And with 
600 people all members of the union in a logging camp you'd think union 
meetings there would be unusually well attended especially since there is 
not much to do in a logging camp during an evening. The one union meeting 
that was called when I was working there for the summer had an attendance of 
thirteen people. My experience as the president of the C.U.P.E. local at 
Victoria, which was a campus wide local covering every inside worker on the 
campus from the glassblowersto senior library assistants, was the same. There 
was an attendance of more than fifteen members only twice. 

(Mr. Bell) I can add a word to that too. As a matter of fact I think it 
would be a good thing for management to enable union members to turn out 

because sometimes a small very radical group seizes control and asks for 
things which would be very difficult for management to give them , whereas 
if all of, the members attended meetings and arrived at their demands 
together I think union demands would be more realistic and reasonable. 

(Mr. Horn) Hold on for a second, Bill. That's a beautiful idea, but I will 
read you from the Ontario Labour Relations Act and I assume Manitoba's 
probably similar. No employer or employer's organization and no person acting 
on behalf of an employer or an employer's organization shall participate in or 
interfere with the formation, selection or administration of a trade union or 
a representation of employees by a trade union or contribute financial or 
other support to a trade union and as soon as you start pulling a stunt like 
that you are in very deep trouble. 

(Mr. Bell) I was getting at something specific , Steven. Our supporting 
staff has just become certified at U.B.C. and one of their contract demands is 
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that staff get two hours off one day a month to have a union meeting. 
Management is fighting this. I think they should give in because it would 
ensure that there would be some attendance at meetings . 

(P.S. This two hours off for meetings was eventually included in the contract 
and was not illegal.) 

(Mr. Horn) Well that might be illegal. I think under the old B.C. act that 
is illegal. You know that you can't even have a union meeting on company 
time according to the law. You certainly can't in Ontario. You can't here 
either. You can hold it on company premises. 

(Participant) Rather than saying that the members of our unions here at 
Manitoba are apathetic to the whole thing I'd rather like to imagine that 
maybe they are also satisifed with the way we've administered the contract. 
I don't think it's all apathy. I think we have tried to run the thing 
honestly and I don't think we've knowingly violated any of the clauses of 
the contract. So I don't think they are so apathetic as maybe John Skynner 
does. I'd like to think they are pleased. 

(Participant) Apathy seems to be a general thing on both sides. I don't 
think it's anything to be ashamed of. I agree with Mr. Bell that if more 
would attend meetings you would have less chance of activists getting control. 

(Mr. Horn) Okay, I can agree but I would also like to point out the reverse 
side of the coin. I have a letter here which I got from the Assistant to the 
Research Director at C.U.P.E. when I was asked to prepare this topic. And he 
says perhaps one of the lessons to be learned is that the more repressive, 
manipulative, authoritarian and anti-union a university (or university library) 
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administration is, (and this is their verse not mine) the greater the 
likelihood of a more militant union organizing the place. University library 
administrators get the type of union they deserve. 
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GRIEVANCES, CONTRACT INTERPRETATION AND STRIKES 
BY J. E. KANASY 

The dynamics of the collective bargaining process is a fascinating study 
in social interaction, in diplomacy, and in the art of compromise. However, 
these aspects of unions in libraries have already been covered very ably by 
the previous speakers. In this particular paper we want to address ourselves 
to some matters which arise out of the existence of a collective agreement, 
namely contract interpretation and grievance handling, and to events which 
occur when negotiations break down and the differences cannot be settled 
peacefully, or when employees by common agreement, and in order to enforce 
a demand, or express grievance, engage in a concerted stoppage of work, i.e. 
when a strike is forced upon the library. 

To deal with contract interpretation first, it is useful, indeed 
essential, to think of the union contract as a collection of acceptable 
compromises agreed upon by the university or library administration and the 
union's negotiators. It represents a package settlement which resolves, for 
the time being, the conflicting interests of the opposing parties, and which 
is expected to govern the on-the-job relationships of the workers and 
management during the life of the contract. This does not necessarily mean 
a balanced bargain between the parties. From the point of view of the union 
the contract may not be as liberal as desired regarding wages, benefits, or 
job security, while the administration may justifiably feel that the contract 
is more restrictive than desired with regard to the administration's right to 
manage. Whatever it is, it must be viewed by both parties as the sole and 
complete embodiment of the commitments made, each to the other, for the life 
of the contract. 

Despite its legalistic language and attention to detail it would be a 
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mistake to assume that the contract covers every possible contingency that may 
arise. Sometimes situations develop which were not foreseen when the agreement 
was negotiated and therefore the agreement contains no provisions for 
resolution of such problems. At other times, the negotiators deliberately 
compromise on the' contract language itself rather than risk a strike, 
especially over such potentially controversial issues as reduction in the 
establishment, contracting out, or technological change. Another variation 
which occurs frequently is when the negotiators agree on compromise language 
in a contract, each side expressing what it had in mind, only to find later 
that the other party had an entirely different interpretation in mind. Terms 
such as "practical", "reasonable", "emergency", and others, often mean 
different things to the management of the library and the unionized employees 
covered by the contract when it comes time to invoke the particular article 
in which one or the other of these terms occur. 

There are no hard and fast rules about how to reach a common understanding 
about such ambiguities , or how to deal with matters which are not covered by 
the contract. One way of reducing the ambiguities, which we tried at Sir 
George Williams University, was to call a joint meeting of the Library's 
management and union representatives soon after the contract was signed, but 
before such ambiguities had a chance to become problems, to study the contract 
article by article, and to agree on mutually acceptable interpretations as to 
how the ambiguous articles will be interpreted and applied during the life of 
the contract. Such a detailed study of the contract, article by article, in 
one or several workshop sessions, held jointly with the union's and the library 
administration's negotiating team, will not only produce a working agreement 
as to the exact meaning of the various clauses, but helps also to create an 
awareness of the contract as a whole that may not be achievable in any pther 
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way. Since the administration of the contract on a day to day basis is the 
responsibility of the entire supervisory and managerial staff, and not only 
the chief librarian, or the personnel officer, such intimate knowledge is 
absolutely necessary if grievances resulting from inadequate understanding 
of the provisions and precise meaning of the contract are to, be avoided. In 
general, while it is important and sometimes necessary to observe both the 
spirit as well as the language of the contract, the librarian is well 
advised to bear in mind at all times that the agreement itself is the product 
of a series of compromises, and that in the long run, it does not pay to 
compromise further the compromises made by the negotiating parties. The 
compromises made by the negotiators about wages, hours of work, holidays, 
vacations, sick leaves and the myriad of other matters, are meant to regulate 
the relationship between management and unionized staff and to ensure equal 
and fair treatment to all. Regardless of the supervising librarian's feelings 
about particular provisions of the contract, or his or her own moral code, 
the rules of conduct must be in accordance with what is provided for in the 
agreement. The compromise embodied in the contract is binding, and fairness 
and equity is more likely to be achieved by strict adherence to the language 
of the contract than by deviations from it, no matter how well-intentioned. 

The definitive and formal interpretation of the contract is, of course, 
by way of the grievance procedure, but before proceeding to a fuller 
discussion of grievance handling a word should be said about management rights. 
Unionized or not, the administration's responsibility is to manage the affairs 
of the library: to do so it must reserve certain rights to itself. The 
determination of the library's objectives and operating policies, the nature 
of services offered, procedures followed, hours of service, hiring, discipline, 
termination of employees, job content, and many others, are generally recognized 
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as exclusive management rights which continue to reside with the administration, 
although some of them may be curtailed or modified by the collective agreement. 

It is the exercise of these rights by the administration which very often 
leads to misunderstandings and problems which affect administration-union 
relations, and interpretation and application of the contract. These problems 
may arise in any or all areas covered by the contract: interpretation of 
seniority rules, job assignments, bumping procedures, job descriptions, the 
weight of seniority versus ability in transfer and promotion, over-time, 
work loads, work schedules, disciplinary action, are just some of the more 
important ones. Because of the high probability of disputes, practically all 
collective agreements contain a machinery for grievance adjustment. While 
the problems are many and often complex, most of them are settled by peaceful 
means and most certainly, peaceful settlement of disputes is in the best 
interest>of not only the administration but the workers as well. Peaceful 
settlements not only help to make life easier for the library administrator 
and the management staff, they are also important in the process of building 
the spirit of trust necessary for a workable relationship between the union 
and the library administration. Thus, the grievance procedure exists to 
provide a process, preliminary to any arbitration, that enables the parties 
to attempt to resolve their differences in a peaceful, orderly and 
expeditious manner. It permits the administration and the union to 
investigate and discuss their problems without interrupting the orderly 
operation of the library . To the extent that the grievance procedure results 
in the creation of rules and regulations to cover situations not foreseen by 
the negotiators, the procedure can also be viewed as having a legislative 
function. 
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It should be noted here that union representatives do not generally view 
the collective agreement as a complete document, and are always alert to the 
possibility of obtaining additional benefits for their membership after the 
contract has been signed. Thus the administration has to be equally vigilant 
that in settling grievances it does not create unintended precedents which 
may be later claimed as "acquired rights", or used as a basis for demanding 
liberalization in future contract negotiations. Notwithstanding the above, 
the preservation of management rights is not the primary objective of the 
grievance machinery. The chief reason for its existence is to provide 
aggrieved employees with a mechanism to protest any alleged or real 
injustices caused by the administration in exercising its functions, to 
discuss them in an orderly and amiable fashion, and to resolve them in a 
manner both fair and prompt, and without resorting to force by either party. 
For the process to work effectively the most important element is a 
wholesome attitude of the parties towards each other and to the contract 
itself, along with liberal amounts of good faith, a cooperative spirit, and 
mutual respect. 

The basic procedures in the grievance machinery generally call for 
presentation of the issue by the grievance delegate to successively higher 
levels of the administration stating the nature of the grievance with pertinent 
details, the article (s) of the agreement involved, and the nature of the relief 
sought. The grievance may be adjusted or abandoned at any level; if no 
settlement is reached, the matter may be submitted to arbitration by either 
party to be adjudicated by an arbitrator, or in some cases by an arbitration 
board. 

Some union contracts, such as that between SGWU and the Union representing 
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SGWU Library employees, provide for a two step grievance procedure which is 
preceded by a pre-grievance attempt to resolve the alleged grievance between 
the aggrieved employee and the supervising librarian. Most contracts call 
for three or more steps before the matter is submitted to arbitration. 

Establishment of a grievance procedure entails agreement on (1) definition 
of what constitutes a grievance, (2) how the grievance is to be presented, (3) 
the appeals procedure, or the various steps through which the grievance will 
be processed, and, (4) the procedures for submitting a grievance to arbitration. 
A time limit is usually specified at each step (usually 10 days) ; unless the 
parties agree to extend the time limit the grievance is automatically lost 
if not presented within the specified period. 

Arbitration clauses usually include definitions of the scope of 

arbitration, the method of invoking arbitration, the selection of the 

arbitrator, the jurisdiction of the arbitrator, and definition of the 
methods of paying for the arbitration service. 

In essence then the grievance procedure is the problem-solving, dispute- 
settling machinery of the collective agreement. Its very presence in the 
agreement imposes an implicit obligation on the union not to strike during the 
life of the contract, while the administration's agreement to arbitrate 
grievances is the quid pro quo for the union's agreement not to strike. 

Properly used, the grievance procedures serve as a "safety valve for the 
expression of employee dissatisfaction" 1 or as "a lightning rod that drives to 

ground dissatisfaction and resentments which might otherwise cause serious 

2 
damage" . it establishes a system of industrial jurisprudence by which 
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administration and union can carry on continuous col lee t ive bargain ing 
and flexibly apply the general provisions of an agreement to specify 
daily incidents in the library. It promises labour peace in the 
library which, given the disruptive effects of work stoppages and 
the strained relations they create between administration and 
union should be appealing to both the administration and the union- 
ized workers of the library. 

In terms of the actual handling of the grievance the following simple 
rules have been found to work reasonably well in most situations: 

1. When presented with a grievance, and before considering any 
course of action, get all the facts relating to the grievance; 

2. Ask the right questions and learn to listen; 

3. Try to understand the aggrieved worker's point of view 
and convey a feeling of sympathetic understanding; 

4. Check grievance files and check with other supervising 
librarians and the administration to determine how 

, similar grievances were settled in the past; 

5. Study the appropriate clauses of the contract carefully; 

6. Consider possible alternative solutions, weigh their 
advantages, disadvantages, costs, probably reactions of 
the union , other supervising librarians, the university; 

7. Choose the best alternative, and inform the union within 
the specified time limit. If your decision is not to accept 
the grievance make your answer brief, such as "No contract 
violation. Grievance denied", to avoid the possibility of 
giving the union information that may be used against you 
should the case go to arbitration. However, prepare a full 
report of your own as well as the union's position for 
future reference; 

8. If the grievance is accepted, and remedial action is 
implemented, follow up on the results; 

9. At all times during grievance handling be objective and 
control your emotions - you can disagree without being 
disagreeable; 

10. Study the contract carefully, and interpret "fair" and 
"right" in terms of what the contract specifies, 
regardless of your personal feelings about them; 
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11. Compromise if you must, but do not compromise away 
management rights, or established policy, procedures, 
rules, or the contract; 

12. Recognize the rights and prerogatives of the grievance 
delegate - she represents the aggrieved employee, and 
has a right to protest any violation of the contract; 

13. Do not be afraid to admit any error on your part - admit 
it and take corrective action; 

14. Never make a decision in a grievance situation when in 
doubt. It is far better to discuss the matter with your 
superior, the personnel department, or labour relations 
advisor than to cause a grievance to go to arbitration, 
or to establish a bad precedent. 3 

The last step in the grievance procedure is arbitration, which may be 

requested by either party when the "in-house" grievance machinery fails to 

produce a mutually acceptable resolution of the grievance. Arbitration is 

defined as "a system for resolving problems that arise during the life of the 

contract, utilizing a technique of continuous negotiation, and centering on 

a mediator who is vested with the reserve power to render a final and binding 

4 
decision" . It is distinct from mediation, which in essence is a voluntary 

process which leaves the parties free to make their own decisions. Arbitration 

on the other hand is a judicial process in which the judge, i.e. the arbitrator, 

has the power to make a binding decision either acting alone, or by joining 

with a partisan board member to make a majority decision. In earlier days 

an arbitrator was free to make his own investigation and formulate a decision 

on the basis of facts gathered rather than on the merits of the briefs or 

arguments of the parties. Today, the arbitrator is obliged to confine himself 

to the interpretation and application of the collective agreement, and to 

resolve the grievance from the records made by the parties themselves, unless 

he is willing to run the risk of having the enforcement of his award refused 

by the courts. In other words, he is bound by the collective agreement; he 

cannot add to it, subtract from it, or modify it in any way. 
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Before concluding our discussion of grievance handling a word should be 
said about the place of the grievance procedure during an illegal work 
stoppage. As had been stated before the grievance and arbitration provision 
which enable the union to seek and obtain future relief is the quid pro quo 
for the union's no-strike pledge. But when despite these guarantees the 
union engages in a work stoppage, the contract in fact is, at least temporarily, 
abrogated and the library administration is no longer bound to its portion of 
the bargain of supplying the grievance machinery for discussion of the merits 
of the dispute. 

In the face of an illegal work-stoppage the administration should offer 
grievance and arbitration procedures as the only appropriate and lawful 
approach to a peaceful solution. However, it would be completely unwise to 
engage in discussions during a work stoppage, for by taking the law into their 
own hands,, the employees and the union have raised an issue that takes 
precedence over the discussion of any alleged grievance - that issue being 
the breach of the no-strike clause. 

Let us now turn our attention to disputes between the administration and 
union , which differ from the every day type of grievances in that such disputes 
are not resolved to the satisfaction of the unionized employees, and may bring 
about the use of the union 's ultimate weapon, namely the strike, or some other 
form of work stoppage, resulting in the curtailment or cessation of the 
library *s normal activities. 

Strike action may be contemplated by the union during an organizing 

drive for recognition, during protracted negotiation of a new agreement, or 

it may come about as a result of widespread employee dissatisfaction. A 
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strike thus may be characterized as a recognition strike when the effort is 
directed towards recognition of the union as the exclusive bargaining agent 
for a group of employees- There have been several examples of this type of 
strike in libraries especially in the United States, with a fair sprinkling 
occurring also in Canada. The strike at Sir George Williams in 1971 lasting 
for three wereks and preceded by several weeks of study sessions, sit-ins, and 
slow-downs was of this type. An economic strike is usually an outgrowth of 
the bargaining process and is characterized by demands relating to wages, 
fringe benefits and other factors having economic implications. The second 
strike at Sir George Williams during the early Fall of 1973 was an economic 
strike continuing for five weeks and resulting in a wage settlement 
paralleling that of the Fonction publique of the Quebec Provincial Government. 
Similar strikes, with equally favourable results from the Union, occurred 
at Columbia and Brown Universities at about the same time. 

An unfair labor practices strike represents a protest against an alleged 
illegal labor practice such as bargaining in bad faith, or discrimination on 
the basis of union membership. 

A strike may be legal or illegal, depending upon whether it was entered 
upon in full compliance with the requirements of the law of proper notification 
of intent to the Department of Labour, and the expiration of the statutory 
waiting period, or begun in violation of the no-strike clause, or immediately 
prior to the expiration of a contract. A lockout is a management right 
paralleling the employees' right to strike. It involves a refusal of 
management to permit entry to the workplace by striking employees, usually 
resorted to by management as a retaliatory measure against the striking union. 
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With regard to objectives , once the strike begins both parties to the 
dispute endeavour to bring the other party to its knees, and the standards 
of civilized behaviour are often severely strained, and sometimes lost in 

the heat of battle, resulting in strained relations often enduring long after 

5 
the strike is over. In general, the union cannot hope for success in its 

strike action unless it is able to: 

1. mold the membership into a unified and disciplined force, 

2. maintain morale of the membership for as long as required 
to force the administration to give in, 

3. mobilize public opinion in support of the justice of its demands, 

4. prevent t:ie library from carrying out its normal functions, 

5. anticipate and counteract any measures that the administration 
may take to lessen the impact of the strike. 

Similarly, the library administration must take steps to: 

* 

1. maintain the unity and morale of its own management staff, 

2. ensure the protection of the library's premises and collections, 

3. match, or preferably exceed, the union's attempts to influence 
public opinion and win support for its position, 

4. take necessary measures to lessen the impact of the strike on 
the university community. 

In actual fact the university library's ability to take effective measures 

to lessen the impact of the strike is rather limited. As an agency of an 

institution of higher learning identified with strong humanistic and liberal 

traditions, it would lay itself wide open to severe criticism from society at 

large, and even more so from its own professional staff, and the university's 

faculty and students if it exhibited callous indifference to seemingly 

legitimate demands, or attempted to apply some of the rough-and-tumble strike 

breaking tactics that are commonly used by industry. Secondly, the highly 
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labour-intensive nature of the library's work would make it patently 
impossible to operate the facility for anything more than a short period, 
even if the administration secured the cooperation of the professional staff, 
which is, at the most, doubtful. The third factor, closely connected to 
the previous one is the appreciation of the fact that the library as a work 
place is different from an industrial plant. The team-work approach, the 
high degree of interdependence of the professional and support staff demands 
harmonious and friendly cooperation. Status differences must be subordinated 
in the common pursuit of excellence and commitment to service. Friendships 
and a high degree of mutual respect for each other's contributions to the 
library's goals develop readily in such an environment. These would be 
seriously jeopardized in a confrontation on the picket line, with unfavourable 
consequences, which would likely linger on long after the strike had been 
concluded. Over and above these considerations it should be remembered that 
a decision to operate the library during a strike will invite conflict at 
the bargaining table if the determination to operate is known in advance, and 
possible violence on the picket lines, if the decision is made after the 
strike begins. Notwithstanding the relatively close-knit relationships that 
may exist between professional and support staff during normal times, the 
potential for violent action by either side, fueled by the frustration and 
the bitterness of the strike is very real indeed. Like the bulk of an 
iceberg, the potential for violent action lies just below the surface. 

Depending on the philosophy of the library's, or the parent university's 
administration towards unions, it may be decided to continue library operations 
during strike action. Such a decision is likely to be motivated by a desire 

1. to continue a service vital to the university's teaching 
and research programs, 

2. to assert the legal right of the university to operate 
despite the strike action. 



3. to gain a more favourable settlement, 

4. to teach the union a lesson, and reduce its power, 

5. to lower prestige of union leaders. 

With the increasing acceptance of unions in public service institutions, 
it is most unlikely that the university would risk alienation of public 
opinion, or government intervention for the sake of gaining the last four 
rather questionable objectives. It is much more likely that the library will 
be closed for the duration of the strike, with the faint hope that the loss 
of earnings will in fact force the union membership to an early settlement. 

If reaching a decision to operate or close the library in the event of 
a strike is difficult, it is fair to assume that the problems will be 
compounded even more once the walk-out gets underway. To avoid some of the 
confusion certain contingency plans should be developed as much in advance 
as events can be anticipated. Even if the decision is not to operate the 
library in the event of a full strike there are still a number of important 
items which need attention. Some of these are: 



1. Define operating procedures to be employed in the event of 
walk-outs, study sessions, sit-ins, concerted sickness, slow-downs, 
or other forms of short-term, intermittent strike action; 

2. Define responsibilities of professional staff, what is expected 
of them in the event of either intermittent, or full strike; 

3. Prepare list of university officials to be notified; 

4. Prepare lists of professional staff members addresses and 
telephone numbers for notification in case of emergency; 

5. Arrange for building security; 

6. If the library is part of a network, prepare text of message to 
inform other network members of strike action; • 

7. Prepare form letter to inform other libraries about strike action 
and its probable consequences with regard to materials on 
interlibrary loan; _, Q 



8. Prepare letters of authorization for professional staff 
members to be admitted to the building; 

9. Arrange for receipt and temporary storage of incoming mail; 

10. Prepare letters to faculty advising them of the unavailability 
of reserve materials, or make alternate arrangements for access; 

11. Arrange if possible and feasible for emergency library service at 
neighbouring universities or public libraries ; 

12. Prepare schedules for the return to normal operation following 
the strike. 



Regardless of the decision to operate, or to close the library during the 
strike, the negotiations toward a settlement will gc on. Indeed, with strike 
action continuing, external societal pressures and pressure from faculty and 
students, tend to increase in almost direct proportion to the length of the 
strike. These, in concert with economic pressures on the union membership, 
and fear of possible government intervention by the university, propel the 
parties towards an eventual settlement. Under such circumstances, and the 
extreme vulnerability of the university in terms of its position in the 
community and the vital character of library service (which seems to be 
recognized more when it is missing than during the times when it is readily 
available) a very long strike is not a likely eventuality. 

In the case of Sir George Williams, the strike of library support staff 
came to an end after five weeks, primarily as a result of increasing pressure 
from faculty and students, expressed as demands for cancellation, or boycott 
of classes, severe criticism initially of the Administration, but later of 
both the Administration and the Union, and demands for faculty investigation 
of the Administration's handling of the entire affair. 
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What happens after the strike is resolved, the picket lines disappear, 
and the striking employees return to the library? This is likely to be 
determined by what preceded the strike, and what happened during the strike. 
If negotiations were protracted and bitter before the strike, if the library 
was operating during the strike, if unpleasant confrontations occurred on the 
picket line, if the university applied for, and was granted, an injunction 
prohibiting the union from picketing, the post-strike repercussions are likely 
to be quite severe. Relationships between the unionized and professional 
staff will have deteriorated, and the easy and friendly relations which would 
normally exist, are likely to have been supplanted by an atmosphere of mistrust 
and resentment that may poison the relationship between management and 
unionized staff for many months. If this analysis is correct, it is quite 
appropriate to ask whether the short term gains justified the intangible and 
human costs. 

During the first strike at Sir George in 1971 the library remained open, 
and several ugly incidents took place on and off the picket line. I have been 
told by several survivors of that long struggle that the wounds that were 
inflicted then continued to fester for many months after the strike, and the 
mistrust towards the Library's management engendered by attitudes preceding, 
and following the strike, are influencing labor-management relations in the 
Library even to this day. 

Before the strike in the Fall of 1973, the Library Administration in 

joint decision with the professional staff, and With the consent of the 

University Administration decided to close the Library in the event of a 

full strike, reasoning that since effective operation would not be possible 

in any event, the cause of settlement and future staff relations would be 
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better served by doing this than by remaining open. Whether in fact this 
decision had any effect on speeding up the resolution of the dispute is 
difficult to evaluate. It is, however, true that while members of the 
professional staff continued to perform whatever professional services they 
could over the telephone, or in person off library premises, there were no 
incidents on the picket line. When the contract was settled and striking 
employees returned to work, unionized and professional staff members 
cooperated fully and without any overt sign of bitterness or resentment, in 
clearing up the backlog of business and in processing the several hundred 
bags full of mail which accumulated during the strike. Since the new contract 
came into effect in November, there have been no grievances which could not 
be resolved in the pre-grievance stage between the aggrieved employee and the 
supervising librarian with an occasional assist from higher levels of the 
Library's Administration. 

Whether these modest successes are indicative of a permanent improvement 
and a more appropriate attitude to labour relations in the Sir George Library 
are questions which can be more appropriately answered at a later date. 
Nevertheless, I believe they justify a degree of cautious optimism. Assuming 
that I shall continue to enjoy the support of the supervisory and management 
staff, I can even persuade myself to believe that we shall be able to conclude 
a new agreement in 1975 for the first time without a costly and debilitating strike. 

Unions have made a late start in educational and public service organizations. 
With increasing numbers of employees in para-public institutions and the 
chronically new-competitive salary rates, the success of unions in organizing 
workers in this sector of the economy is likely to increase in the foreseeable 
future. Libraries, academic or public, are no exception to this trend; and it 
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behooves us all to shed outdated ideas about unions, and to take a more- 
reasoned and realistic attitude toward labor-management relations. 
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STEVEN HORN'S COMMENTS FOLLOWING J.E. KANASY'S PRESENTATION 

I hope that we can all get copies of Dr. Kanasy's speech in the 
proceedings, or even before, as it is one of the best presentations I've 
heard in a long time. It's a superb speech. 

I don't think it is appropriate to take a union point of view in this 
instance. I'm not even sure there is one. 

A strike is something that a union welcomes no more than management does. 
A strike costs union members money and the economic returns gained in the 
settlement may not reimburse the union membership for losses suffered during 
the strike. Yet the union must be able to strike as its power to halt the 
operations of an enterprise is the only guarantee it has that management will 
bargain with it rather than dictate to it. 

Most public service unions are not well-equipped to deal with stubborn 
management even if they resort to the use of the strike weapon, 
particularly if the strike is against a public institution. Not all 
members of the union may be sufficiently educated to share the union's 
objectives and an adequate strike fund is often lacking. The upshot is that 
the strike may fail, a fact which is shown by the management-dictated terms 
on which the unsuccessful strike is ended. 

However, university libraries are not in a position to take advantage 
of the relatively weak position of their unions. When management is in full 
control of the finances and operations of an enterprise, it may choose to 
wait out the union. But an academic library does not have this option. 

In the final analysis, the operational control and the decision-making 

power in a university library rests not with the library's management but 
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with the university's management. Therefore, when a library union goes out 
on strike, the struggle is between the union and the university's management. 
The library's management is left in the position of interested spectator, as 
Dr. Kanasy's paper so aptly shows. And the reality of the library's position 
is shown by the fact that the union at Sir George Williams charged that 
the university bargained in bad faith. 

For much of the day, we have talked about various games. Perhaps a 
strike is Russian Roulette but even a strike is institutionalized conflict 
regulated by rules set down in the Labour Relations Acts of the jurisdiction 
in which it occurs. Obviously, management and labour are free to act in 
their own best interests within the government-imposed limits but these 
limits must be clearly understood. Even if they are, it should be obvious 
that there are other codes which regulate the behaviour of labour and 
management even in a conflict - strike - situation. Since Dr. Kanasy has 
dealt at length with the options management has and with the consequences 
of the adoption of these options, it may be best that we discuss this 
problem through questions. 
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DISCUSSION AND QUESTIONS FOLLOWING DR. KANASY'S PAPER 

(Participant) In a long strike does the union ever have difficulty with 
solidarity of its ranks? 

(Dr. Kanasy) Yes. 

(Participant) How do they handle it? 

(Mr. Horn) it depends a great deal on the militancy of the union involved 
and its financial position. The last strike in Ontario Hydro is a good case 
in point because the strike fund for CUPE was not healthy and people were 
crossing the picket line all over the place. Now in the happy old days a 
union would nicely enforce observance of the picket line by beating somebody ' s 
head in when he tried to cross it. That isn't permitted anymore, but it does 
happen; tires get slashed, people get obscene phone calls. This is the kind 
of harrassment that Dr. Kanasy was referring to; it's a very messy business. 

(Participant) Why do some of the members feel they want to go across the 
line back to work? 

(Dr. Kanasy) There are several members of the support staff at Sir George 
Williams who are not members of the union although because we have an agency 
shop everybody pays union dues. A few of these people wanted to work 
during the strike but we tried to discourage them because our concern was 
that their safety might be endangered. So it wasn't really a lock-out; 
we simply asked them to stay away. Since they were not members of the union 
it did not create any problem. 

(Mr. Horn) The classic case, and I'll throw this one in for the British 
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Columbians who are here, happens every two years in the Province of B.C. 
when the International Woodworkers of America agreement expires on July 1 in 
even calendar years; at that time the IWA is normally still negotiating, they 
can legally strike but the union tells the members to stay on the job. The 
members for various reasons (I suspect because July is a nice month in B.C. 
among other things) walk out anyway and as' a result the Companies get very 
concerned about dropping productivity so they decide in retaliation to lock 
the rest of the employees out. 

(Dr. Kanasy) The actual full strike action at Sir George Williams was 
preceded by some walk-outs and study sessions and during those periods our 
instructions to the professional staff were that they should perform their 
own regular duties but not attempt to do work that would normally be 
performed by a non-professional staff member. The Library was kept open 
while th^s uncertain situation existed and then the union members decided to 
come back. They came back and resumed their normal duties and then walked 
out again. Professional staff continued to perform their regular functions 
but any of the services that are provided by non-professional staff were not 
done during that period. We have an open stack arrangement so that the 
students and faculty members had access to the stacks but books were not 
re-shelved and this was one of the main problems in fact. If the library 
administration does not attempt to carry out supporting staff duties and if 
the professional staff does not engage in strike breaking, after two or three 
days the books are piled up all over the library and it is impossible to continue 
library operations. I understand another tactic was employed with some success 
back in 1971 when the first strike occurred. Some of our staff members were 
also part-time students and therefore could gain access to the library. These 

people engaged in some antics that were intended to disrupt library services 
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like mis-shelving books, interf erring with the arrangement of catalogue cards 
and other disruptive measures. 

(Mr. Bell) I'd like to ask all of the speakers what attitudes their 

university administrations would take in regard to closing the library altogether 

in the event of a strike by the supporting staff. 

(Dr. Kanasy) The negotiations last time around went on for about eight months 
before it appeared that a strike was likely going to happen and I discussed 
with the professional staff what our recommendations to the University 
Administration should be. If we remained open we might suffer a repetition 
of 1971 when various extreme tactics were employed such as obscene phone 
calls and union members walking up and down in front of some staff members 
residences. The joint decision was that I should recommend to the University 
Administration that they close the Library. I did so and the Administration 
offered no resistance so they apparently learned something from 1971. The 
professional staff would have resisted very strongly any policy of keeping 
the Library open. 

(Mr. Bell) What would your University Administration do about this Don? 

(Mr. Redmond) Sorry I can't say. During one set of negotiations, when it 
looked as though we had come to a standstill, the President asked what would 
our recommendation be if the SEIU group, which was the only union in the 
Library, went out on strike. We recommended that we close the building. For 
one thing with the automated circulation system none of the professionals, 
even if they were willing, could run it anyway. We did have a strike as you 
are probably are aware; it was a strike of operations and maintenance which 
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meant we had no caretakers and the University did not continue to function. 
It bore a resemblance to the city dump and various people went around doing 
a little cleaning on their own. The University made no decision to do anything 
at that time. 

(Mr. Bell) How about Toronto, Mike? 

(Mr. McCahill} I couldn't say for sure. I suspect the University Administration 
would try to keep the Library open if there were an illegal strike but with a 
legal strike I doubt if they would. 

(Participant) The Library at Guelph was kept open. Some of the clerical 
people did come in. I believe the University kept functioning at that time. 

(Mr. Horn) It was a most unpopular strike. This was a case where the Union 
probably lost the strike before it began. The Union bargaining at that time 
is no longer certified at the University of Guelph. This happens; if a union 
strike fails the union can be in very great difficulties. The Union 
bargaining at that time was the Civil Service Association of Ontario which 
normally doesn't bargain at all and I think they probably went out on strike 
ill -advisedly and certainly didn't get the results that they sought. 

(Mr. Bell) I understand there were lasting antagonisms that developed 
between the various groups there. 

(Participant) It is nigh on impossible to get rid of the antagonisms till 
all the staff turns over- 
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(Mr. Bell) And with the advent of the multiunion probably all libraries 
would have to close anyway. 

(Mr. Horn) Well that's a dubious proposition. I suspect it depends on the 
various contracts-. I was just looking at Victoria's contract and I noticed 
that employees are not paid for days away from work because of refusal to 
cross picket lines which implies that if the other CUPE local in Victoria 
were to go out and the library staff or the office staff decided not to 
cross they have that option but they wouldn't be paid which means that they 
would probably cross the picket lines. I think it depends on provincial 
labour codes as much as anything else. I take it Manitoba does not permit 
secondary boycotts. B.C., since the change in Government, probably does. 

(Participant) During the strike that we had, half a dozen faculty members 
did not show up for classes. They were phoned by their Deans and were 
informed that they had a contract. We had the distinct privilege and 
honour of having Father Berrigan on our staff at that particular time. 
Father B. held his classes downtown but also marched with the strikers. I 
believe there were three or four people in Physical Education who did not 
show up for work. I do not know what action the University took but they 
apparently are not now employed by the University. 

(Dr. Kanasy) During the intermittent strike preceding the post-strike the 
professional staff did agree to come in and perform their regular duties. 
There were a few, I don't remember the number, two or three or four staff 
members who refused to do that and while we had other options open to us, we 
chose simply to minimize the matter. They did not receive any pay during that 
time but there was no other action taken. During the period the Library was 
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closed they were paid just like everyone else. -As far as the faculty were 
concerned, they actively participated, some members of the faculty anyway, 
in support of the strike and I suspect the Union was ably assisted by advice 
from some members of the faculty in terms of how to manipulate public opinion 
and so on, which they did very well. Much better than we did. 
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THE EFFECTS OF UNIONIZATION ON 
LIBRARY CAPABILITIES AND OVERALL PERFORMANCE 
BY M. J. McCAHILL 

I think that, in the beginning, you should recognize that, assuming 
anything short of an outright disaster, the effects of unionization are going 
to be rather gradual. To begin with, nothing very much is going to change, 
the library will still be there, open and functioning; but as Mr. skynner 
mentioned in his talk, what management does in bargaining is give away its 
rights and prerogatives. The minimum that happens when you have a union on 
the premises is that you can no longer unilaterally change working conditions 
or wages. From now on, management has to recognize that the law of the land 
requires you to deal collectively with the union in establishing wages and 
working conditions of the employees. 

Now, this doesn't necessarily mean very much to begin with. The first 
round of' bargaining at Toronto took ten months and resulted in the employees 
getting what they would have gotten anyway without a union. But that was 
Dnly the first round. In the second agreement , you get a little bit beyond 
that point because the union starts from where it left off in the first 
agreement and builds on that. The third time around, which is as far as I've 
been able to take this procedure, the process goes further, and in our third 
agreement - it's a two-year agreement with the second year beginning on 
July 1st, 1974 - there are some very major advances from the union's point of 
view, and some very major retreats from the management's point of view in its 
ability to manage the library effectively. 

Now, to go back to the beginning again, an American librarian by the 
name of Joan Gotwals who is the Assistant Director of Libraries at the 
University of Pennsylvania, had a grant from the Council of Library Resources 
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to do a study which included this very topic that I 'm speaking on - the 

effects of unionization on library capabilities and overall performance. 

This was published by the Office of Management Studies of the Association of 

Research Libraries as ARL Management, Supplement vol. 1, no. 3, called 

"Review of Collective Bargaining Activities in Academic and Research Libraries" . 

It's just a four-page leaflet and I commend it as a very useful outline of the 

subject. 

Dr. Gotwals makes the point that unionization tends to strengthen the 

central library in its relationships with the branches and departmental units 

of the library network. Now, some of you coming from the smaller universities 

are perhaps not too familiar with this , but all of the older established 

Canadian universities tend to have a great variety of liLraries on campus. 

Toronto, I think, has something like fifty independent units, only nine of 

which are under the jurisdiction of the Chief Librarian of the University. 

Of course, this does include the biggest one and by far and away the majority 

of the employees, but there are in the Toronto system over a hundred library 

staff who are not part of the central library system, and therefore not 

covered by the Collective Agreement. Now, unionization certainly does tend 

to strengthen the role of the Central Library, and diminish the role of 

these other branches and department units, particularly because of the effect 

of the published salary scales in the Collective Agreement in relation to the 

salaries being earned by the non-unionized employees in the other libraries 

of the system. Part of this results, of course, from a misunderstanding of 

what the Agreement means - people tend to believe that all unionized 

employees are getting the maximum salary. Because of this, I'm quite certain 

that the Local at Toronto will gradually spread, and even if the jurisdiction 

of the Chief Librarian doesn't spread, the jurisdiction of the CUPE local will, 

and I suspect the two will spread together. 
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The effect of unionization impinges on the operation of the library in 
much the same way, in that it strengthens the central administration of the 
library and diminishes the role of department heads, who lose much of their 
freedom and initiative. On the other hand unionization increases the 
importance of first line supervision in the operation of the library and 
middle management's authority is reduced. Joan Gotwals makes the point that 
unionization tends to emphasize top and bottom management at the expense of 
middle management. In Toronto this creates an unusual situation in that most 
of our first line supervisors are not librarians, and of course all of our 
middle managers are librarians, except in the systems and programming area. 
Middle managers become uneasy as they see the role of the first line 
supervisor becoming increasingly important to top management in the 
administration of the collective agreement and the opera', ion of the library. 

The ..third point that Joan Gotwals makes that is specifically germane 
to this topic is that each provision of a collective bargaining agreement is, 
in effect, a limitation where nons formerly existed, other than the legal 
requirement to bargain collectively on wages and working conditions. 
Everything else, when the negotiations towards a first agreement begin, is 
a management prerogative. From that point management starts losing rights 
and has to either bargain them away, or give them away, or, something that 
isn't too well realized, lose them as a result of precedent-setting grievances, 
and of course, rights lost are never won back. 

Grievances can only grow out of the Collective Agreement, but this in 
practice means anything can become a grievance. For example, at this time 
at Toronto we have a case that is before arbitration. The actual dispute is 
over managment's rejection of a grievance as non-grievable. The union is 
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going to arbitration on that technical point - to see whether they have a 
right to grieve on that particular subject or not. So, in effect, they can 
get a 'hearing in court' on any subject whatsoever. 

Now, having said that for introduction, I'm going to go back and work 
my way through the notes I have made about the effects of unionization on 
library capabilities and overall performance. The first point, one that I 
made already, is that the loss of management rights tends to happen rather 
gradually, but nevertheless these losses are real and will increase as the 
years go by. The changes will become more noticeable each year and the 
effects increasingly more serious. Although in the beginning you might 
believe that although the library staff has become unionized everything is 
the same as before, it isn't. It is misleading oneself \.o assume that 
management's ability to manage will remain unrestricted. 

Now, what is it that management wants to protect? Well, obviously 
it is their right to manage t±3 library's operations. Some of the aspects 
of this are the right to hire staff, the right to transfer and promote, and 
sometimes, to dismiss, and the right to what the union calls playing favourites 
but what management says is rewarding merit through promotions or salary 
increases above average. 

Management wants the right to determine what is done, who does it and how 
it is done. It wants the right to be able to set the hours that the library 
operates and to decide the kinds of service that will be given during those 
hours. You will observe that Mr. Skynner has already mentioned examples of 
Manitoba's inability, in special circumstances, to maintain any of these as 
management rights. The example of quadruple time on statutory holidays, for 
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instance, in effect means thte library cannot be open no matter how much the 
students clamour for it. Management's right to hire staff is becoming 
diminished. We are all aware that certain unions have hiring halls and there 
is no doubt that all unions want to determine who gets into the club. 

The right to transfer and promote is already, in the Toronto agreement, 
being diminished by the importance of the seniority clause, and the grievance 
procedure in relation to job postings. I was very surprised to hear Mr. Skynner 
say they have a posting clause in their agreement. Incredible! I have found 
that the most common kind of grievance at Toronto is that relating to failure 
to win promotion on grounds of seniority for a ported vacancy. The union 
local is attempting to place emphasis in selection on seniority as opposed to 
merit. I saw quite recentl* a statement by the local that in the next 
collective agreement they would bargain to achieve a procedure whereby, once 
minimum formal qualifications have been met, seniority would be the only other 
factor considered. This is something that could lead to a breakdown in 
negotiations, for as you know this means giving up management's right to operate 
the library. For instance we have an unusual situation in Toronto in that we 
have many employees who were hired specifically for skill in languages other 
than English. In the bargaining unit there must be perhaps 100 to 150 employees, 
many with a great deal of seniority, to whom English is not even a second 
language, or even one of their better ones. They are really very limited in 
the extent to which they can be utilized in jobs other than the ones for which 
they were hired. In such a situation the management of the University of 
Toronto is bound to resist strongly any proposal that seniority should become 
the most relevant consideration in promotion. I personally won't have to worry 
about it any more - I'm switching jobs at the end of next week to a different 
line of work, but that particular time bomb is going to be ticking away for 

whomever is concerned with personnel matters at UTL. 
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One of the effects of unionization that soon becomes apparent is 
management's loss of its right to reward merit and punish inefficiency through 
salary differentiation. This doesn't have to be; there is nothing in the law 
of the land that says there can't be a merit clause in a collective agreement, 
but it's most unusual for a contract to have such a clause. One does get 
educated over the years in these matters. In my role as a consultant on 
library operations to the labour relations people at the University of Toronto, 
I strongly recommended retention of a merit clause. Subsequently I was very 
happy that I was overruled because merit becomes unworkable in a union 
situation. It would be the source of endless grievances. I do not believe 
that merit is compatible with a union shop. 

A grievous reduction in flexibility occurs soon after unionization not 
just in awarding of salaries but overall flexibility in relation to operation 
of the library, and treatment of staff. After unionization everybody has to 
be treated the same way in all matters. At Toronto for example, at the time 
of negotiations towards a first collective agreement, we found that perhaps 
fifty or sixty employees had individually tailored work schedules for all 
kinds of reasons. The most common reasons were hours of opening for day care 
centres and the hours at which the spouse worked when both had to travel to 
work in one car. But there were many other reasons as, for example, taking 
courses at the university, and just plain idiosyncrasies - we have some very 
rich eccentrics on the staff of the University of Toronto Library and some 
of them worked bizarre hours. Coffee breaks were another reason. Skipping 
coffee breaks in order to leave work early was a common practice at the Library. 

All these special arrangements were eliminated when the first union 

agreement was signed. They were eliminated because you cannot play favourites 
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in any way. Even if you are not playing favourites it can be perceived that 
you are. What you do for one, you must do for all. Now, what has happened 
in practice I am sure, is that some of these local arrangements have crept 
in again, but I don't know anything about them. If one is brought to my 
attention I have to forbid it, but as long as I don't hear about it the 
arrangement is unofficial and not precedent-setting. 

I have been talking about arrangements that are permanent. It is a 
different matter to make temporary arrangements for an individual who requires 
schedule changes for a week or two for family reasons. That is finding a 
solution to a temporary problem and does not set any precedents which have 
ramifications for the entire bargaining unit. 

The union contract might not specify that there must be written job 

descriptions but there is certainly a tendency to define duties more 

precisely after unionization. Mr. Skynner mentioned unfair practices at 

Manitoba where there were different rates of pay for the same work. The 

University of Toronto Library is another example; there were no written job 

descriptions for library assistants before the Union began to organize the 

Library. There were five classifications of library assistant and promotion 

through the ranks was largely a matter of seniority. Almost everybody started 

at the bottom and gradually worked up. There was an implicit assumption in 

this that people were taking on more complex jobs as they went along, and this 
was often true. As a staff member gained more experience in library work he 

took on additional responsibility and was rewarded by higher rank and higher 

pay. However, there were exceptions; some people who worked their way to the 

top of the classification scheme were still doing much the same job they had 

been doing fifteen years earlier, such as pasting labels on books or typing 

catalogue cards, so although by and large the scheme was fair, it was not 
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properly monitored and certain injustices did creep in. 

Once it was clear that CUPE was going to be certified at Toronto, the 
University Personnel Department put on a crash program to produce written 
job descriptions for all jobs performed in the library bargaining unit and 
to classify these jobs fairly. Injustices which never should have occurred 
were corrected but on the other hand middle management was weakened by the 
rigidity of written job descriptions and its inability to reward special 
merit by promotion. 

Management no longer deals with people; it deals with jobs and rates of 
pay. Many of the better employees still move on to better paying jobs, 
hopefully in the Library. But, because of promotion by seniority, there are 
at least as many injustices as before and probably more. Middle management 
no longer can reward merit and when it sees a first rate worker by-passed and 
a mediocre worker promoted because of seniority it becomes very frustrated. 
People often ask me what I do in my job and I answer that I spend an awful 
lot of time counselling department heads on how to deal with such situations 
or how to achieve stoicism. 

This is my own personal major objection to unions. As the years have 
gone by I have acquired this one real dislike of what unions do in libraries 
or anywhere else. They reduce flexibility to the point where there are 
serious problems in the library's operations. Employees get better wages; 

{ they have a grievance procedure; they have muscle in their collective strength; 

\ 

I they are certainly listened to whenever they speak. But in exchange for this 

) they have lost their individuality and management has lost the right to treat 

them as individuals. I think this is really the most serious aspect of the 
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whole situation; perhaps I'm belabouring it but that is my personal view. 
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STEVEN HORN'S COMMENTS FOLLOWING MICHAEL McCAH ILL'S PRESENTATION 

I can sympathize with the case presented by Mike McCahill, in part because I 
can see it from both sides - as a member of a union local and, more recently, 
as someone who has had to cope with some of the same problems as a manager. 
Before commenting, I want to review something from Gotwals. She notes, 
"One by-product of operating within a union situation is usually an improve- 
ment in library management, a sharpening up as one administrator has phrased 
it. Most administrators recognize the need to devote more attention and 
study towards improving supervisory techniques and arrange either to bring 
in management experts to conduct seminars or have supervisors attend classes 
and workshops. The purpose of such sessions is to encourage librarians in 
managerial positions to think in terms of being supervisors first instead of 
last. The union provides a persuasive reason for the administration to pro- 
vide improved supervisory practice ... In the libraries worKing under collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, more attention is given to the decision-making 
process, to communicating with all levels of management, to planning ahead, 
to allocating staff." This is the counterpoise to Mike McCahill 's presenta- 
t ion. 

By the way, the citation for Gotwals is the ARL Management Supplement , v. 1, 
no. 3, June 1973. 

The amount of flexibility management has in a large library rests as much on 
the size of the institution as it does on the presence of the union or the 
absence of the union. In fact, much of the flexibility management alleges to 
have in a large library - unfortunately the University of Toronto is large - 
is what a union would call administrative capr iciousness. Managers of large 
libraries will realize how little flexibility they have had when the library's 
normal practices are enshrined in a collective agreement. Flexibility can be 
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arranged for in a unionized library but it requires staffing practices which cost 
money. In that sense, we're back to John Skynner's view that unions cost more. 

As for seniority versus merit, there is no doubt that unions are death on merit. 
This is not a position which I accept completely but the union's case is that an 
employee is rewarded in some particular year with a merit increase and keeps it 
and annual percentage increases on it for the rest of his time on that job. 

A person may well deserve merit one year but this is no reason to include a 
merit increase in his salary in following years. Further, even though a person 
is meritorious in his present position, he may not be in another one to which he 
is promoted. Nevertheless he keeps his continuing merit increase. 

An alternative which has been proposed for university faculty associations is 
the provision of a bonus for merit which is not included in the employee's 
salary and is not continued in the following year. Another view holds that, 
while it may be easy to identify the five percent of the employees who are 
superlative and the five percent who cannot meet standards of performance, it 
is the ninety percent in between who present problems when deciding on merit. 
It is possible that the five percent who are superlative may find satisfaction 
in their duties and the union feels that there is no good reason to differentiate 
between them and the ninety percent. 

However, no organization can afford incompetence. Here, the union argues that, 
if management hires carefully and uses probationary periods expertly, it can at 
least get rid of incompetants before they become permanent staff. And this 
point is wel 1 taken. 
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Here is a point where middle management can be involved in the management 
process. If middle managers are involved in hiring, they can make sure that 
incompetants do not get into the system rather than bothering the Personnel 
Librarian about them two years later. 
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DISCUSSION AND QUESTIONS FOLLOWING MR. McCAHILL'S PAPER 

(Participant) I'd like to ask Steven about contracts in which probationary 
employees are covered. 

(Mr. Horn) Probationary employees are covered in most contracts, but 
there is pretty explicit indication that management has the right to 
terminate. In the case of Victoria for instance you can give the pro- 
bationary employee 48 hours notice or two days pay in lieu of notice 
and you can then terminate the appointment - and that doesn't include 
dismissal for cause, because you can dismiss for cause instantaneously. 
If the cause is not good you'll also have a grievance on your hands. 
Normally the contracts that I've seen that are sensibly negotiated by 
unions have that kind of provision. You see, I'm looking at it primar- 
ily from the point of view of the CUPE experience - CUPE is big, CUPE 
has been around a long, long time, it provides a tremendous amount of 
expertise, it gives the locals a sample contract which they prefer 
everyone to have. 

(Participant) Since unionization of its support staff has the University 
of Toronto Library become more analytical in determining its own per- 
formance? 

(Mr. McCahill) There are some beneficial side-effects to unionization, 
and a sharpening-up of management is one of them. In the notes that 
I put down on that subject, I called it a commitment to honesty. From 
now on, because of the grievance procedure (there has to be a grievance 
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procedure in collective agreements in Ontario) decisions affecting staff 
have to be capable of being defended, in court, if necessary. Such 
things as promotions, granting of leave of absence, the way in which 
you treat employees who get sick, all of these have to be defensible 
because they can be challenged through the grievance procedure. There- 
fore management really does have to think through its position of the 
way in which it treats its staff. 

As for analysis of productivity - these things are very difficult 
to measure. I have not seen any statistics indicating that unionized 
libraries are more expensive to operate than non-unionized libraries. 
(Participant) Mr. McCahill you've mentioned quite frequently that 
unionization resulted in the reduction of middle management authority. 
Other than the right to arbitrarily reward and punish how has that role 
been reduced? 

(Mr. McCahill) The University of Toronto Main Library has a staff of 
about 650 divided into twelve departments and therefore the middle 
management of the Library would be these twelve department heads. The 
departments vary enormously in size, the smallest is the Archives, just 
six people; the biggest ones are Circulation and the Technical Process- 
ing Department, those have about one hundred. The bigger departments 
are bigger than many libraries in Canada, and their responsibility is 
in accordance. They always had supervisory assistants but in the end 
the heads made the decisions. Now the actions of the supervisors in 
daily interpretation of the union contract and in daily relationships 
with staff who are union members have reduced the responsibility of the 
middle managers. They don't manage, really, in the same sense; they are 
still administering things but they are not making the same kinds of 

decisions as before. 
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(Mr. Horn) The size of the University of Toronto may be part of the 
problem. The University of Victoria Library, a smaller institution, 
became more productive after unionization. 

(Mr. McCahill) I can't accept that the organizational units are too 
large. However, even if the organizational structure were changed at 
the University of Toronto I suspect that the middle management problem 
would still persist. However you organize you are going to have first 
line supervision, middle management, and top administration, and in a 
unionized situation it is always going to be middle management that is 
most weakened. Some of their authority has to be handed down to first 
line supervisors. The supervisors when they have to consult about 
grievances (in effect almost anything) consult with top management 
whether they go through their department heads or not. The department 
heads do not have the freedom to tell the supervisors what to do. 

(Mr. Bassnett) Your grievance procedure should have your middle manage- 
ment processes written into it so that any grievance goes through that 
process. The philosophy behind handling a grievance is to overcome that 
grievance as close to the person's work as possible, because as it goes 
up the line, it gets more and more difficult to actually solve, because 
the various lines start hardening. Don't you have that written into your 
agreement? 

(Mr. McCahill) Actually, no, we don't. It's written into our Operational 
Procedures but it is not in the Collective Agreement, which emphasizes 
that it is the first line supervisor who is the one responsible for attempt- 
ing to resolve the problem and, if the problem is not resolved, then to 
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deal with it as a formal written grievance in the first stage. In the 
second stage the grievance comes to me, and in the third stage to the 
University Director of Personnel. The fourth stage is binding arbitra- 
tion. Now, you could add additional stages in there, if you wanted to; 
we do have them in our operational procedures. 

(Mr. Bassnett) You'll find that the supervisory approach will sharpen 
up all along the line if middle management realizes that it will be held 
responsible for its supervisory staff and grievances originating in its 
departments. 

(Mr. McCahill) I think this is quite true, and our department heads 
certainly know this. It is not formally written into the grievance pro- 
cedure, but they have to answer for their supervisors, certainly. Never- 
theless problems which originate with supervisors are frequently settled, 
not by middle but by top management. 

(Participant) In certain places with collective agreements , the non- 
professional unit has first call in scheduling in public service areas 
with librarians getting last choice. How does that affect their role? 

(Mr. McCahill) I'd say that would have a disastrous effect on librarians' 
morale and move them very quickly to get unionized. The University of 
Toronto Library local is strictly a clerical local, it does not have any 
librarians in it. The only time that librarians have had last call on 
schedules concerned with the operation of the library is when all the bar- 
gaining unit staff are released to vote on the collective agreement at the 
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end of negotiations and the librarians have to hold the fort. During this 
period the library is manned strictly by librarians and supervisors who 
have to work some rather peculiar hours in order to allow the staff enough 
time to vote and ratify the collective agreement. But that's the only 
time I can think of where librarians schedules are influenced by those of 
supporting staff. 

(Participant) I'm a little bit puzzled by the image of the bargaining 
process that I've gotten first from Mr. Skynner and then again from Mr. 
McCahill. Obviously it is a one-way street, in which management gives 
and the union takes. Perhaps when you start from an initial situation 
where all rights are management's rights and management is restrained only 
by law in whatever it does there's going to be a movement of power towards 
the union. But if the process of negotiating consists of management 
giving and > the union taking, and that's all there is to it, there doesn't 
seem to be any bargaining at all, and I wonder who is responsible for 
giving away so many of the management rights whose loss we have been la- 
menting. Management hasn't done a good job of bargaining if it has given 
up rights which are essential in the performance of its job. 

(Mr. McCahill) That's a tough question. It's one I have pondered myself 
over the years. But you must remember of course that in the first place 
management and all of us are limited by industrial laws. Management rights 
no' longer include droit de seigneur for instance. The second thing to 
remember is that our society is an evolutionary one, and the union's role 
in all this is to try to speed up the evolutionary process in their favor. 
When what management looks on as its rights conflict with the working 
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population's view of its rights, or what it would like to have as its 
rights, then you wind up with a bargaining situation where management 
sometimes has no choice about the loss of rights. 

(Mr. Horn) The crucial problem which we tend to overlook^is that al- 
though management likes to think, and I as a manager like to think, that 
I'm operating in the interests of the whole community, I am in fact 
operating on fairly limited interests. Certainly when I am faced with a 
union local, I'm not going to be interested in the whole community. The 
people who are working have certain rights, very frequently latent. In 
reference to management rights it's very interesting to note that in none 
of the labour relations acts I've perused has it been suggested that a 
collective agreement has ai.y other purpose than to provide that while the 
agreement is in effect there will not be a strike or a lockout. There 
are not management rights specified in the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
or in the Manitoba Labour Relations Act or in the B.C. Labour Relations 
Act, and I assume not in those of the other provinces. You work rights 
and interests out in practice. 

(Participant) I've been waiting for a while now for something definite 
about the effect on service. The topic to be raised, was the matter of 
service. I haven't heard anything about that this morning; all I've heard 
is that it takes an awful lot of administrative time and labour time, to 
get agreements worked out. Has there been a dramatic adverse effect on 
service at the University of Toronto Library since the union has come 
into control on that level? 
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(Mr. McCahill) The answer to that is unequivocally NO. 

(Participant) That doesn't seem to be what my ears have heard this morning. 
Has there been any improvement then? 

(Mr. McCahill) I don't think there has been an improvement in service; 
if there has been any improvement it is not related to the Union's pre- 
sence. 

(Mr. Bell) I would like to make a point here in regard to this particular 
question. In some of the demands made in our union's first tentative 
contract there are some things that would definitely impair services. For 
instance the union is demanding promotion by seniority. This would mean 
staff who have been unable to get promoted on the basis of merit would 
eventually fill many of the top jobs strictly by seniority. In connection 
with this Mr. McCahill mentioned staff, to whom English wasn't even a 
second language, who would be promoted by seniority at the University of 
Toronto Library. Another demand of our union is for working hours reduced 
and holidays increased so very substantially that we couldn't possibly 
keep the library open the number of hours that we open now. These demands 
if accepted would certainly reduce the effectiveness of libraries. There 
is no doubt that many union demands, some already implemented in univer- 
sity contracts, pose serious limitations in the capabilities of university 
libraries. 
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(Mr. Bassnett) I think the question should be asked, do the contracts 
that are represented in this room have management clauses in them, and 
also do they start off asking what the objective of the contract is and 
the objective of that institution. I think if you start in that vein, 
you might overcome quite a lot of the problems that you are talking about. 

(Mr. Horn) Yes Peter, all contracts represented have management clauses. 
The objectives are substantially different. Some of them are very well 
articulated. I hate to say it, but the University of Toronto's opening 
clause is not one that fills me with a great amount of joy, either from 
the management or union point of view. I'm looking at the 'general pur- 
pose' clause which is I think in part the clause that Peter Bassnett is 
referring to. The general purpose clause states that the employees at 
the University of Toronto Library will collectively bargain with the 
employer ... it doesn't state as to what, as Queens, Victoria and 
Memorial does. 

The union point of view is that union demands will affect service and 
probably impair it, that it's going to cost more to do the same thing, 
such as working on statutory holidays. The union would argue, that if 
you can't pay your staff to provide service at those levels, you've got 
no business providing that kind of service. I think that's a fair state- 
ment. My brother, who's a hell of a lot more bloody-minded than I am 
because he's spent most of his life working In construction, said 'if 
the company can't afford to pay what the hell we want, it has no business 
being in business' (I editorial comment) and that is the hard line union 
view. The soft line union view is that management should manage within a 
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fair amount of freedom, but it should be appreciative of the costs 
which are incurred in that process, and that the costs include treating 
employees decently and fairly. 

(Mr. Bassnett) Can I bring another point up? In the process of pro- 
motion there seems to be a few characteristics - qualifications, ability 
and experience - that can be measured. I think in most contracts I've 
seen with library staff unions those three criteria are considered first 
in the promotion process and seniority comes next. 

(Mr. McCahill) The tricky one is ability, of course ... as perceived by 
whom? 

(Mr. Bassnett) I think if you have a well set up management structure 
with good supervision and a sound evaluation system, that ability can be 
measured. 'I'm sure it can be. 

(Participant) I'd like to ask Mr. Bassnett a few things before he goes. 
You were talking about a union contract that begins with a commitment to 
the goals of the institution? 

(Mr. Bassnett) Yes, that's correct. 

(Participant) I would like to know a little more about specific examples 
of how that clause is used ... what particular problem can be solved. 
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(Mr. Bassnett) This clause comes at the beginning of the clause concern- 
ing bargaining in good faith and adhering to the contract through the 
period agreed to. If you specify institutional objectives briefly and 
clearly then I think most people will understand them and what is necessary 
to achieve them. Management, for example, has the hiring right and this 
is very important in the achievement of objectives. 

(Participant) Do you spend a lot of time talking about that first clause? 

(Mr. Bassnett) On all the contracts that I've dealt with, this has been 
done before I arrived on the scene. 

(Mr. Horn) Can I read a typical sample? 

This is from the standard agreement for CUPE and it also happens to be the 
one which 'Memorial adopted. Victoria's and Queen's differ to a certain 
extent . 

"It is the purpose of both parties to this agreement 

1. to maintain and improve harmonious relations and settled conditions of 
employment between the employer and the union. 

2. to recognize the mutual value of joint discussions and negotiations in 
all matters pertaining to working conditions and employment services, etc. 

3. to encourage efficiency in operations. 

4. to promote the morale, well being and security of all employees in the 
bargaining unit of the union, and it is now desirable that methods of 
bargaining in all matters pertaining to the working conditions of the 
employees be drawn up in a collective agreement." 
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(Mr. Bell) That particular example states nothing about the objectives 
of the institution. 

(Mr. Horn) You could add those if you wished. Queen's does. 

(Mr. Skynner) We in Manitoba did in the last contract but we had a 
difficult time getting the union to agree. 

(Participant) A lot of the discussion so far has been with reference to 
places like the University of Toronto and Manitoba. I wonder if anybody 
in the house has had experience in dealing with unions in a small instit- 
ution, say an institution of under a hundred employees, or, if Steven has 
any comment from his experiences? 

(Mr. Horn) The library at Victoria has about two hundred employees. Mind 
you the University of Victoria has all its technical and clerical employees 
on campus organized into one local. Talk about vagaries of labour relations 
boards — what does constitute a sufficient bargaining unit according to 
labour relations act? The Board appears, flips a coin into the air and 
reaches a decision afterwards. Manitoba has ten separate bargaining units, 
U.B.C. has several, Toronto has several; Victoria, which is not small 
only has two - one for the outside workers, one for the inside workers. 
Relationships are easier in a small institution. You know the people, 
who are involved on both sides much, much better. You can handle many 
grievances without going into a formal grievance procedure and from the 
union's point of view that's particularly advantageous because you may 
get more informally than you would get formally. 
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(Participant) I think there's one major point that nobody has mentioned, 
and that is we are service institutions and we rely on the government 
for financing and this is one of the major reasons that CAUT is talking 
about unionization. If we have a unionized or collective bargaining 
association, be it non-professional or professional, we can present our 
demands to the administration; they in turn can present them to the 
government and it's clear to everyone how much money is required for 
university operations. At present, in many universities this is not at 
all clear. 

(Mr. Horn) Just to add to that, I know from experience at Victoria that 
management was at least as interested in the union as the workers were 
because it allowed the university administration to go to the provincial 
government and say this is our wage bill which we are legally bound to pay. 

(Participant) I think the question of the level of service that was 
brought up earlier is really quite irrelevant to groups seeking certification 
because people organize to achieve their own goals, they don't really 
give a damn about the goals of the organization. 

(Participant) I don't think that you can ever convince anybody that they 
shouldn't organize because the level of service will go down. Conversely 
I don't think you can get them to organize because the level of service 
will go up. 

(Mr. Horn) People and unions consider their own needs first; there's 
nothing the matter with that, but they can also be concerned for the 
institution as well. 
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(Participant) Do you think that you can get people not to organize 
because the level of service will go down? 

(Mr. Horn) No, I don't think so. 

(Dr. Kanasy) May I make a comment with' respect to the level of service. 
It's fairly obvious that in most jurisdictions the level of service is 
bound to go down somewhat because your labour cost increases and your 
allocation from the university's total income tends to stay the same. 
You can't go to the administration and ask for eleven or twelve or 
thirteen percent of the total budget when you have had a hard time getting 
ten percent before, so in that sense in terms of the number of hours of 
service that you can offer or the service points that you can keep open 
at any given time, there is bound to be a reduction in service. As to 
going to /the government and justifying additional cost of labour it 
may work in some jurisdictions, but it certainly doesn't work in Quebec. 
There you get a 7.2% increment on last year's salaries, and the university 
is at liberty to avoid higher increases to its employees. Otherwise it 
provides for higher increases at the cost of other services. 

(Mr. Bell) I think the union's argument here is justified. It isn't 
reasonable to expect the staff to pay for the cost of the services that a 
library is trying to maintain. But on the other hand, an argument of the 
unions that I would think is unreasonable and which does affect library 
capabilities is the business of promotion by seniority. 

(Mr. Horn) There's also the matter of morale and I believe that a 
unionized staff has better morale than a non-unionized staff. If you've 
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got a working force with good morale working for 66 hours a week, that's 
better than having a working force with poor morale working for 95 hours a 
week. 

(Mr. Bell) It's questionable whether a student who wishes to get a book or 
check a reference would agree, if he found the library closed during the 
limited time he has to complete his assignments. 

(Mr. Skynner) I would like to expand a little on what Dr. Kanasy said. 
Somebody earlier implied that you could go to the government and say "This 
is what our union is costing us in increased wages, you've got to increase 
our grant". We have a government which I hear by rumour is in favour of 
unions and they must be happy that the entire University here is unionized. 
Nevertheless the University is going to run an extremely substantial deficit. 
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The title assigned to me by Bill Bell sounded formidable, 
and since personnel management is very much an art, in 
which I am at best inept and at worst perhaps even clumsy, 
it may be better to leave the whole thing to a personnel 
expert. I would rather give you some quick impressions 
on a great many topics, not necessarily connected each to 
each. But if you're a quick note-taker, starting with the 
list of words, I hope you may find one or two useful straws 
to clutch at. Therefore I am calling this AN INCOMPLETE 
GLOSSARY, or UNIONIZATION FROM F TO P. Something like one 
of the characters in "Peanuts" who got an N on a report card 
and said that was the best mark yet. There are other letters 
involved. We have just signed a new contract with our union 

and the index of articles compiled by the Personnel office, 

not by a librarian I assure you contained one entry "QUITS. 

Article 13.06". Reading the article in question it became 
apparent that the entry should read "QUITS, EMPLOYEE WHO". 
But it just seemed that when I started jotting down topics, 
all of them began with F or P, and we shall work our way 
alphabetically through them. 
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FAIR PLAY. 
FAVORITISM. 

The feeling that someone else (whether meritorious or not 
is beside the point) is getting something that you are not, 
may well be one of the biggest pushes toward unionization. 
The issue of merit increases was the triggering incident 
that started the process at Queen's. All that is beside 
the point, once you are dealing with a union. There must 
be no favoritism. Each employee must have fair play. The 
rules must be known to all. supervisors must operate by 
those rules. The rules must be fair to both employees and 
employer, but since the employer usually administers them, 
the union will be doubly watchful that fair play takes place. 
That it can be done, is shown by the Queen's record of less 
than a dozen grievances in the four years of union agreement- 
none requiring outside intervention. 
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FILLING VACANCIES. 

Unfortunately this comes near the alphabetical beginning 
of the list. Anyone reading this discussion would skip to 
later words and come back to this one. There are ground 
rules written into a union contract, but some sensible 
procedures are necessary as well as a sensible contract, 
which we have. The procedures for filling a vacancy 

internally that is, by transferring or promoting another 

staff member— are covered under FORMULA, POINTS and 
PROMOTIONS. Fortunately, our contract does not contain 
a straight seniority-only clause. "The employee with the 
most qualification POINTS and who meets the minimum qualifica- 
tions stated for the POSTED position shall be selected. 
Where two or more candidates have an equal number of points 
and meet the above specifications the employee with the most 
seniority shall normally he selected. ° 

Before we are allowed to fill a vacancy at all, we must justify 

it prove that we need the position filled. The department 

or unit head must prove (with hard facts and figures) that the 
workload is such that the position is needed. We then submit 
an employment requisition (and supporting documentation) to 
the university administration. 

If there are no applicants within the library staff for a vacancy, 
we notify the Personnel Office, who then seek candidates on 
campus, posting the vacancy in the University Gazette. If there 
are no on-campus applicants, recruitment takes place from among 
off -campus applicants. All applicants, whether on or off campus, 
are of course interviewed by the library by both the adminis- 
trative officer and the unit head involved. 

Later I'll say something about Probation, which is the next step. 
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FIRING . 

You very, very seldom fire anyone, and then only for absolutely 
provable incompetence. A mechanism exists for demotion or 
transfer, or for failure to confirm a probationary employee. 
Supervisors must realize that prospectively inadequate employees 
should be weeded out at the probationary stage if at all pos- 
sible with proven cases. If an employee is so poor that the 

supervisor wishes to be free of the problem, very likely fellow 
employees and the union itself will agree that in fact there is 
a problem. A union is legally bound to represent the employee's 
interests, remember, but is unlikely to carry the case of a 
manifestly incompetent employee to arbitration. 

Terminations other than dismissals for cause- — are a matter 

of clear routine for the library office and the personnel office. 
Terminal interviews to determine cause, clear up outstanding 
fringe benefits owing to the employee, and other personal 
matters, are done whenever possible. Even if an employee 
simply does not show up for weeks, it cannot necessarily be 
assumed the person has quit; the employer should make every 
effort to contact the employee, and the union will often assist. 
This may be bending over backwards; ^so a little bending is 
sometimes good exercise. 
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FIRMNESS. 



FLEXIBILITY. 



Rules are not meant to be bent, but they are meant to be 
interpreted sensibly. When a contract provides for something 

to be granted at the discretion of the employer usually the 

chief librarian, or the director of personnel such discretion 

must not be whimsical. If there is provision in a contract 

for certain calamities such as leave for urgent domestic 

reasons, severe and sudden family illness it should not 

be necessary for the employee to produce a choking and 
gasping grandmother to get the leave. Few employees will 
try to bury more than one grandmother, even if that is the 
oldest joke of the baseball season. 

The supervisor, the middle manager, particularly must learn 
flexibility and common sense in dealing with junior staff. 
Senior management who have dealt with the union as a union, 
the personnel director or librarian who deals every day with 
employees and employee problems, are probably more flexible 
than the department head, the branch librarian or unit super- 
visor for whom a personnel problem is a sometime thing. By 
all means provide training sessions, courses, workshops, for 
supervisors. Get the personnel director to talk to them 
frequently and explain what situations may arise, and especially 
what the meaning and intent of contract wording is. Supervisors 
may not understand the wording of a contract as well as the 
employees who are governed by it. 

Firmness does not mean being tough! There should be a reason 

not just any reason, not just a good reason, but a real reason, 
a sensible reason, for a decision or action. Once a decision 
has been made on solid ground, it should be firmly held. 
Charlie Brown is not a good manager because he's wishy-washy. 
A decision can be changed on logical and good grounds, after a 
fair case for changing it has been argued, but not just because 
somebody protests . 
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FLEXTIME. 

The flexible work day was faced with trepidation by some 
supervisors when Queen's tried it in the summer of 1973. 
A three-months ' trial in the library led to a recommendation 
that it be extended into the regular academic term. After 
consideration by university officials, flextime has become 
official for the whole campus this month. An employee may 
(subject to the needs of the service) select a starting time 
between 8 and 9.30 a.m., work a seven hour day, and finish 
at a corresponding time between 4 and 5.30 p.m. In summer there 
is a half -hour lunch option, making the possible quitting time 
as early as 3.30 Daylight Saving Time. There are core hours 
(9 to 5, summer 8.30 to 4.30) during which the shop must be 
open for business. Some supervisors fear that employees must 
be supervised the whole day; that supervisors will therefore 
have to be scheduled from 8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.; that employees 
will take advantage of the scheme; that productivity will drop; 
that the team can't function efficiently if not all the players 
are on the field. 

This isn't baseball, neither is it hockey, nor yet is it a 
caucas-race. Most library work consists of individual tasks, 
not team tasks or assembly lines. In few cases does it have 
to be done under constant high-speed pressure, with one player 
ready to pick up the instant another leaves off. But at the 
same time it is not an everybody-go-as-you-please affair in which 
everybody wins. Schedules can be set up, the group of staff in a 
department or unit working it out basically by themselves once 

the parameters of the service needs are clear and reasonably 

set out, it may be added, with the supervisor being convinced 
by his superior if need be. Flextime is much fairer to those 
who have to commute, or who have special circumstances or domestic 
responsibilities. Flextime also makes it easier for staff to 

schedule a work week around university class hours some of 

which may be taken out of their work week, for one course a year. 
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FORGETFULNESS is inexcusable. When you are as absent-minded 
as I am, there are only two safe things to do. One is not to 
say anything. The other is to write everything down. This 
brings up the small problem of FILES, and FULLNESS of records, 
and FINDING things after they have been filed. This is where 
your FRIDAYS (male and female) are necessary. The union will 
not (collectively) forget. If you say something or decide 
something, that statement or decision will be precedental 
every time. If it isn't precedental, it will at least come 
back and haunt you sometime. Don't FORGET to do part of a 
required routine. Be sure PROCEDURES are written, 1-2-3 
step-by-step. Be sure somebody specific is responsible for 
doing each step, and that if step 1 is done, each succeeding 
step is properly done. If you decide something, be sure you 
and everyone else concerned knows what was decided. 
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FORMS . 

The master forms book in our library contains something like 
150 forms. Even so, somebody is always wanting a new one for 
some reason. As often as possible I try to refuse it. For 
personnel purposes a number of forms are basic and useful, 
and I have given you some samples : 
Position Description this is a fairly standard thing, but 

needs revision. 

Note also the generic position descriptions which I'll 

mention later. 

Job Posting more about that later, as also the one for POINTS. 

Leave of Absence forms. Payroll forms (not included here). 
Performance Review forms nobody much likes these, and they 

are Personnel Department forms anyway, not library forms; 

and they are not used any more for evaluating employees 

for merit increases , so I will leave the question of their 

utility to more expert personnel people. 
Half-a-dozen forms are used in each employee's personnel file, 

just to keep routine information. Sick leave and vacation 

record- change of address record; record of service, which 

shows dates, grade, salary and unit. 
Application forms are fairly standard. Not designed specifically 

for library purposes, they fail to ask some questions we'd 

like; but we see very few of the many applications received 

by Personnel. 
Employment requisition forms I have already referred to, under 

FILLING VACANCIES. 
Some of our organization charts are included for good measure, 

and study at your leisure. These are not exactly forms, but 

I would draw your attention to the importance of staff groups , 

the way they interlock, and their purpose in facilitating 

communication and participation. 
A few copies of our recently superseded 197 2-1974 contract are 

available. I'm sorry that our new contract has not yet 

arrived from the duplicating service. 
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FORMULA. see Points 
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FRANKNESS . 

Don't try to bull your way. You won't fool anybody, but you 
may feel foolish yourself. If you have a problem, frankly 
placing it before the union, or the labor-management liaison 
committee, or whatever your mechanism, and soliciting their 
participation in finding a solution, is much more likely to 
be effective than denying that a problem exists, or (perish 
the thought) falsifying some of the facts. 

We are talking about day-by-day operation with a' union. 
Wouldn't you rather eat in a hamburger joint where you can 
see what's being cooked, and how, than in a greasy spoon where 
you can savor nothing but the sizzles and slightly rancid 
odors from behind the kitchen wall? The union has to see that 
you are operating on the up-and-up. Don't try to hide things, 
to do them under cover. 

And bargaining, or negotiation, is a different thing entirely. 
Don't try it yourself. You need the professional skill of 
your personnel director, or even, in addition, an experienced 
labor lawyer. See POKER, below. 
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FRATERNIZING . 

The open door policy does not work. This doesn't mean that 

the boss should keep his door shut if your office is like 

mine you'd suffocate but that employees will very seldom 

voluntarily approach the boss with a problem, however 

serious and however justified, and however easily correctible 

when made clear. How does the boss fraternize? Can it be 

done successfully? We used to have a monthly sandwich lunch 

session in the staff room, at which some senior staff members 

and I would be available for anything anyone wanted to talk about. 

It gradually withered and died. Does the boss drink coffee in 

the staff room? How readily does he mingle with not just the 

senior staff but all the staff? I confess to being dreadful 

at names, which is almost inexcusable, sometimes I feel like 

carrying a lable saying "Speak to me I won't bite." How much 

is the boss trusted? A cordial entente, once lost- may well 
occur when a unionization drive occurs-is extremely difficult 
to recover. Camaraderie outside the library, in mutual non- 
business activities, may be an answer and an avenue to easier 
relations j.n the office. 
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FRIDAY (PERSONS) . 

You will need several Fridays, man and gal. The chief 
librarian's first need of course is an efficient, unflappable, 
secretary with an encyclopedic knowledge of the campus and 
the library system, uncanny ability to FILE and FIND things, 
and preferably one with indestructible health because when 
the boss is away nobody cares, but when the secretary is 
away nobody can find anything. 

The second need is an unflappable, cool, wise and experienced 
administrative specialist for personnel. If you have a staff 
over 300 this person will probably be the equivalent of an 
assistant library director, and the equal of an assistant 
university director of personnel specializing in the library. 
If at all possible, either get a person with experience in 
personnel work, or send this person to take courses in personnel 
management, human relations, and labor problems, at a library 
school specializing in this or at a school of business adminis- 
tration. Whether this is a professional librarian matters not 
in the least, as long as this Friday knows what goes on in the 
library preferably by long experience. Knowledge of personnel 
and payroll procedures in the university are essential, but moth- 
er- or father-confessor wisdom is as useful and comforting 
to you as it is to the staff with whom this person works. 
Impervious to the blandishings, blusterings, and blatherings of 
supervisors; sympathetic but impervious to the worries, ways 
and wiles of wayward or woebegone staff members; able to recite 
the contract and the provincial labor law, and beloved by 
everyone. If you find such a one, cherish that person. We 
have been very lucky with two such. Even the personnel office 
and the payroll office occasionally make mistakes; your personnel 
assistant must not. 

Probably I should repeat: don't try to do the job yourself. It 
has been given as a rule of thumb that a staff of more than 150 
requires a fulltime personnel officer. You can probably handle 
by yourself the recruitment and appointment problems for a staff 

of fifty professionals but that is an outside limit, and only 

a partial coverage. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS. 

Is a contract negotiated on the basis of fringes or core? 
Money or perquisites? Issues central or peripheral? A general 
answer could probably not be given, but note should be taken 
of the importance of fringe benefits in the bargaining process. 
For a university personnel officer, negotiating with a library 
union is very likely only one of his multiple headaches . For 
this reason he may very well have to optimize the fringe benefits 
to ensure equitable treatment for all university employees. 
Equally, it may mean that certain union demands become flatly 
unacceptable, since it would be very difficult to extend to 
all employees . 

Not only are the usual fringe benefits of health insurance (that is, 
payment of government premiums) , unemployment insurance, group 
life insurance ,and what-have-you to be considered. Hours of 
work may be a problem (flextime has been mentioned) . Fringe 
benefits such as maternity leave may develop consequent problems 
of procedure. The university gave much more than the legally 
required twelve weeks, but the unio^ countered with a demand 
for maternity leave with pay, and then for paternity leave. 
It was necessary to develop a special clause for the contract, 
indicating the procedure to be followed in filling a maternity 
leave vacancy for the six-month period. Additional fringes will 
be requested dental insurance for instance. 

More of everything will of course be requested in any negotiation 

more money, longer vacations, more shift differential or overtime 
premium. No, not more of everything. Shorter working hours. 
Bat the relative importance of fringe benefits, money in hand, 
or time off in lieu of money, may differ from year to year. In a 
period of rapid inflation, money certainly becomes important, but 
if a reasonable amount of money is in prospect, a fringe benefit 
such as length of vacation may become almost a status matter. 1 
shall say something about PRIVILEGES later. 

Some small items will appear in a list of negotiation items 

such as travel time between work stations (that is, branch libraries) 
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FRINGE BENEFITS. (cont'd) 



This may affect only one employee out of two hundred. It may 
drop out of negotiation early in the bargaining process; but 
it may well be based on a legitimate problem. Such problems 

may even be correctible without contract provisions if you 

are alert to the symptoms of minor problems . 
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FRUSTRATION 

The supervisor's hands may sometimes be tied, because it is 
not possible to do some thing just as might be preferred. It 
may not be possible, under the rules of the game, to put the 
preferred candidate in a vacant position; or to reward the 
excellent person and somehow bid adieu to a less satisfactory 
employee; or to clear up a difficult pile of work at the pace 
the supervisor might prefer. The middle manager is perhaps 
more likely to be frustrated than the chief librarian, the 
personnel manager and their senior aides, because the latter 
have learned to live with frustration as a daily matter. They 
realize that negotiation with a union, and the subsequent 
operation, are a series of compromises rather than of mutual 
advantages. No such situation ever becomes ideal; it must be 
sufficient that the machinery operates smoothly according to 
the rules, with the least gnashing of gears and teeth. Should 
you be frustrated just because you can't drive a Cadillac, as 
long as the V W runs? 
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FULLNESS (OF RECORDS) . 

The library must keep a personnel folder for each employee, 
even if the Personnel office elsewhere on campus has the same 
records. Our appointment procedure for processional personnal 
requires seven carbon copies of a letter. I have no idea what 
happens to all of them. Suffice it that whenever an employee 
bids on a position (transfer or promotion) the application is 
in writing, and successful or unsuccessful is answered in writing. 
You have already glanced at a handful of the forms used. I am 
tempted to digress onto statistics here. For instance, one 
measure we are watching closely is the slippage in available 
work-days-- -that is, the loss of staff time from all causes 
including illness, vacation, job vacancies, special leaves, 
courses. This past year slippage has run as high as 18 percent 
in some units. Sick leave is only about a third of this, and 
this figure is up because of our very liberal sick leave. 

Be sure every record is dated, signed by the originator, and 
initialed by any supervisor who handles and reviews it in tht„ 
normal procedure. Note that on some things an employee's 

signature may be optional such as on performance reviews, which 

will be mentioned later. 

In addition to the personnel files, which are open only to 

authorized staff, and to the individual concerned and should be 

kept locked there should be adequate general files. Question- 
naires, statistics, budget, department or unit matters, each 
university office or department, and all the usual correspondence 
files. Be sure what is filed can be found again. When an 

employee leaves, keep the individual folder in an inactive file 

I won't say forever, because that hasn't happened yet, but at least 
as long as you can find filing space anywhere. Incidentally we also 

keep a file of inactive professional applications prospective 

professionals whom we have not employed. Some of them reapply 
years later. 

This leads me to PAPERWORK and the P's in this glossary. 
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PAPERWORK is important. Paperwork and meetings- — that's what 
administration is. Paperwork and meetings seldom do more than 

let everyone know what someone has decided except that a 

meeting can agree that there's no other way to do something, 
that what someone has already decided. But be sure to do the 
paperwork fully. The only way to remember in the future what 
happened, what was decided or done, is to have the paperwork 
complete. I still think our university is the worst in the 
world, where the Secretary of the Senate writes letters to the 
Principal, who is the Chairman of Senate, telling him what 

happened in Senate but somewhere there is probably a reason 

for it. 
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PARTICIPATION means that all parties in the organization 
must be part of the planning and decision process when 
something new is proposed . It does not mean that everyone 
has to help decide which way to row the boat or steer the 

ship but it does mean that everyone should have input to 

the decision where the ship is headed. Unit heads , not merely 
the front office, are part of the planning process. The union, 
probably through a union -management liaison committee, must 
be able to hear the progress of planning, and give input. 

Employees in each unit must be an active part not a passive 

element in planning for the organization and activity in that 

unit. The "linking pin" organization charts exemplify this 

each group at each level having planning and operating functions 

Some supervisors will not like this. It is a threat to their 
power. An imaginary threat, which will disappear when they 
discover that participating employees have greater interest in 
the welfare of the whole operation. 
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PATIENCE 

Have a great deal and use it. Never lose your cool. 
See FRUSTRATION, above, and POKER, below. Most problems 
are misunderstandings, and to be impatient will blow 
things every time. Do not be patient with the Personnel 
office - see FIRMNESS, above - but be sure you are good 
friends with them before you can afford to be impatient. 
Your personnel assistant will have to tell the same thing 
to dozens of employees, and even to some employees dozens 
of times. Be patient. Everybody's own small problems 
are the most important thing in the world to them, and 
should be to you, too, when you deal with them. 
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PAY, PAYROLL. 

Be sure the Personnel office is right. I can't balance a 
checkbook, and I don't bother to read the fine print on my own 
payroll statement, but you can be sure the library staff read 
theirs! Be sure that if anyone joins the staff or leaves, his 
payroll authorization or termination allowances go through 
promptly, accurately and correctly. Be sure unit supervisors 
understand the overtime provisions of the contract. When does 
an employee get time off in lieu of time worked? When does the 
employee get an option, when must the employee be paid for time 
worked rather than have the option? When is time and a half 
really double time and a half because it is work on a statutory 
holiday, paid time and a half plus equivalent time off? What is 
the shift premium, or time discount (that is, shorter shift ) 
for working a shift that starts after 4 p.m. or runs after 6 p.m. 
or whatever it is? When I was on shiftwork thirty years ago I 
worked fifteen minutes overtime once, and you can be darn sure 
I made sure I was paid for that time. 

One person should be responsible for compiling and sending to 
the Personnel or Accounting office all casual timesheets, which 
includes both student assistants and other non-regular-payroll 
work. Supervisors or other persons should countersign all 
casual payroll sheets originating in their units, but all should 
focus on the front office for the accurate payroll statement. 

Regarding nonprofessional salary scales at Queen's it should be 
noted that the stepped scales in the 1972-74 contract — I have a 
few copies here — have now been superseded by ranges without 
intermediate steps. The matrix principle on which the scales 
are set remains the same, however. For each of the grades of 
Library Technician, 1 through 5, the basic salary increases by 
a fixed percentage. LT 2 is 106.25% of the LT 1 base. LT 3 is 
112.5%,; LT 4 is 137.5%, LT 5 is 162.5% (all figures rounded to 
the nearest $25) . These bases are in the same relative ratio as 
the point qualification requirements for the grades: LT 2, 12.5; 
LT 3, 15 points; LT 4, 25 points; LT 5, 35 points. (See POINTS, 
below.) 
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PAY, PAYROLL (cont'd, 

The maximum for each grade is 125% of the minimum. The 
result, you will notice, is that the scales overlap. It is 
therefore slightly less hardship to someone who is temporarily, 
or for some brief period, caught at the top of a scale without 
a vacancy in the next higher grade, or outbid for a promotion 
by someone with a higher point score. At the top of the LT 5, 
scales overlap between $500 and $1000 with the junior profes- 
sional scales. Remember that many senior nonprofessionals 
are career employees with ten to twenty years' experience. 
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PERFORMANCE REVIEWS. 

While these are no longer useful and evaluative for purposes 

of discretionary or merit salary increases indeed, the 

question of merit increases was one thing which triggered 

the original unionization they serve in the first instance 

as a focus for discussion between supervisor and. employee t 
of the whole job situation. The employee is not required 

to sign the review to show that it has been read signature 

is optional and does not imply agreement. (There was a union 
suggestion a few years ago that supervisors be evaluated by 
employees, but this was not finally implemented). The dif- 
ficulty in finding meaningful terms related to a wide 
diversity of jobs; and of preventing a spectrum from "inadequate" 
to "excellent" being interpreted in some way as "marks"/ or 
"averaged" into a figure which in some mysterious way was 
related to the size of merit increase. There was in fact no 
such correlation, but both some employees and some supervisors 
misinterpreted the process. The performance review should f «. rm 
the basis for a dialogue between supervisor and employee, about 
the whole operational and relational situation which involves 
them. 
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PERSONNEL DIRECTOR. 

Be sure your university has a good one. Get to know him, his 
methods, his outlook, his prejudices if he has any (and I hope 
for your sake he hasn't) . Get to know how good a negotiator 
he is, because he will be doing it, not you, when it is contract 
time. Learn to live with that situation: that your personnel 
director has a great deal to do with how smoothly the machinery 
of your union relationships rolls. Hope that he is not a hard- 
nosed industrial type used to dealing with machinists' unions 
and what have you, because the combination of a national union 
representative who may not at first be used to the problems of 
an office-type, largely female, union local, many of them young 
and not career employees , and an over-heavy personnel director 
could cause you to be saddled with an unsuitable contract, 
perhaps even containing clauses better suited to an industrial 
union than a library. 

If your university personnel director is not the right type, 
and wants to lump library staff with the janitors and clerks, 
or doesn't know the difference between professionals and non- 
professionals, or is hardnosed with them rather than with the 

union your choices are few and unsatisfactory. Complain to 

your president; poison the guy; or quit. 
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POINTS . 

This, as the White Knight said, is my own invention. Then he 
fell off his horse. The point formula for assessing qualifica- 
tions has certainly been done before by the Immigration 

service for instance but we use it to compare candidates 

for promotions, transfers and other internal staff moves. 
A certain number of points are awarded for each year of 
schooling and each university course, to a maximum of 25 for a 
B.A. degree; points for special qualifications such as language 
required for a particular job; and points for each year of 
library experience. At any time, the total point score of any 
employee can be calculated, and top point score among the 
applicants gets the post. You will notice that this combines 
elements of seniority, and of special education or skills. It 
took a little getting used to, but it has worked smoothly. 
When candidates tie point scores, seniority breaks the tie. 
Supervisors complained about the system for a while, but they 
would have complained in any case because under the union, a 
supervisor does not have free choice of candidate among applicants. 
The point system is much more flexible than straight seniority. 

There are minor exceptions to it for a very few positions 

involving supervisory duties, management can select a candidate, 
and if the choice is not obviously a good one a -disappointed 
candidate can grieve. We also have a few positions excluded 
from the union, because their supervisory duties include some 
hiring-firing discretion. 
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POKER (NEGOTIATION TACTICS) . 

Keep a straight face; hold your cards close to your chest; 
don't get rattled by misused statistics, implied threats, 
pleas of desperation, heroics or dramatics. Let your 
personnel director do the negotiating; act as a resource 
person for him. You can be sure that any case you fumbled 
will be brought up against you. Be sure you can answer 
(mildly) the angry accusations that will be made in regard 
to it and to your general antecedents, motives and morals of 
administration. Be sure that what few facts you do have to 
cite are correct. The union's research office has all the facts they 
can get; your personnel director has his source of facts too. 
But many facts are held in reserve. This is poker, not canasta, 
and the play goes on a long while before cards are laid out. 
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POLICIES, and PRECEDENTS. 



"This is the way the University does it." Is this a sufficient 
dogma to hold when dealing with a union? If a matter of dispute 
is not clearly covered by the contract, what is the basis for 
decision on the part of management? Can the library or the 
university administration make a decision alone, or must there 
be discussion and agreement with the union through a negotiating 
or liaison committee? What is the scope and limit of so-called 
"management rights"? Some supervisors, after being told they 
could not do certain personnel matters this way or that way, 
undoubtedly felt there were no management rights left. When 
a new clause was added to our latest contract, stipulating 
that discussion must take place with the union before a change 
in the number, level or functions of personnel in a department 
or unit, these supervisors must have heen sure of the erosion 
of management rights. But management rights are to design and 
operate a library system efficiently. The policies and pre- 
cedents of library operation continue to accumulate. In 
dealing with staff, the union in particular, policies must be 
clear and expressed, most preferably in writing. Precedents 
are cases which occur, in which a decision must be made because 
the problem has not previously occurred. All of these are likely 
to become hardened into contract provisions in a subsequent 
negotiation, if it appears that there is leeway or danger of 

inconsistency in the decision on any single case or if there 

is simple dissatisfaction at the decision. Where the university 
has separate groups of employees, unionized or not, and consistency 
among them must be maintained for fair treatment of all, a set of 
personnel policies may develop. These should be codified if at 
all possible. The turnover even of administrators, certainly 
of office staff, is such that operation on unwritten policy is 
difficult and dangerous. One of the arts of personnel, adminis- 
tration may well be to recognize when an incident is novel and 
important enough to become precedental, and to make a decision 
which can be lived with and applied if like incidents occur. 
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POSITION DESCRIPTIONS. 

For every position in the library, list the duties 

accurately, in detail, simply, in standard terminology not 
library jargon, and broken down into specific tasks. You are 

not writing a manual of procedure don't tell how to do the 

job, but what tasks are done. State how much time each task 
requires (per day, week, or month) . State how many items are 
handled in each task. Put the tasks in list form. Total up the 
times required. 

Decide what qualifications are required to do the job. Not what 

qualifications the incumbent has but what a new person would 

need. How much education? How much library experience? What 
special skills? 

Describe the job's relationship to the library unit and hierarchy 

supervisor, subordinates, workmates. Describe the decisions which 
must be made. Remember the old joke about the man sorting apples 

into two barrels good ones and bad ones. Decisions, decisions, 

decisions all day. State how the job is supervised, reviewed, 
checked for correctness, or what error detection routines are 
built into it so that the work turned out is right. Decide the 
complexity of the tasks performed. These are the things which 
determine the grade of the job and hence its pay scale. 

Prepare a set of generic position descriptions . You can copy ours , 
or use CACUL descriptions. These do not describe any single job 
but they group jobs of related nature and similar complexity 
together. They serve as a standard, with which to compare any 
new position, and assign it a grade. 

There are always some elements of leeway in position descriptions. 

Combinations of qualifications are found in candidates; portion 

descriptions must read in such a way that acceptable candidates 

can be found for positions open, from a reasonable selection of 

available candidates. Duties must be stated in such a way that 

an employee is not tied down to certain work methods, nor that the 

employee may boggle at reasonable tasks by saying "that's not in 

my job description". "Other duties as required" is always attacnad. 
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POSITION DESCRIPTIONS. (cont'd) 



If an employee has for reasons of illness, vacation, or temporary 
urgency to perform another's job, this can be reasonable and the 
supervisor usually has discretion. If for an extended period an 
employee performs duties of a higher grade, more complex than 
usual duties, extra pay is due and awarded. 
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POSTINGS 

When a job falls vacant, and authorization is received from 
the Personnel office and the financial authorities to fill the 
vacancy, the job is POSTED on union bulletin boards for a 
working week (five days) . The title, unit and grade of job, 
the qualifications required, and of course salary, are stated. 
Applicants submit written bids. At the end of the posting 
period, point scores are calculated and highest score gets the 
job. If there is no internal applicant, the posting procedure 
is repeated in the University Gazette, for applicants elsewhere 
on campus. If there is no on-campus applicant, and authorization 
for outside recruiting is obtained, the Personnel office finds 
applicants from its files on hand, or by advertising. 

The posting must be for the specified number of working days. 
Since we have more than twenty units across campus, postings 
are delivered as urgent campus mail, to be opened and posted up 
at once. Note that an applicant anywhere in the library system 

may bid on a job anywhere else except not within ninety days 

after making a previous move. 
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PRECISION. 

Position descriptions must tell precisely what tasks the employee 
does. Terminology should be precise. Justifications for the 
filling of vacancies must be quantitative , giving amounts of 
work which must be done, to prove the need for a position. 
Many other instances of the need for precision could be given. 
Often enough, imp recision will be revealed by the questions 
and misinterpretations which pop up immediately some badly 
phrased memo or notice or new regulation is distributed. 

Oddly enough, a nice balance of precision may be useful in the 
wording of a contract. Contract provisions must often cover a 
multitude of cases. There must be sufficient precision that the 
cases can be logically decided. Yet over-specification, over- 
detailing, over-precision may make contract provisions difficult 

to operate simply because they do not allow sufficient operating 

flexibility- They become procrustea.i. Cases which union ami 
management agree are worthy may inadvertently be lopped off 
because the contract is the binding document, sometimes on che 
contrary, a contract clause is agreed upon, but in operation is 

found to be insufficiently precise, or downright ambiguous 

possibly because it had not been worded as the result of actual 
cases, and the exact nature of the need had not been foreseen. 

An example I have already mentioned was the maternity leave 
provision of our 1972 contract. It made quite clear how the 
maternity leave itself operated; but in practice we found that 
it was vague about the process to be used for temporarily replacing 
the employee on leave. 

Another example is the clause on supervisory unionized senior 

nonprofessional employees, which was in our original contract. 

This made certain positions an exception to the rules for selection an 

promotion stressing instead the need for supervisory ability 

and other traits, leaving the assessment and selection to management. 
Certain instances of selection of supervisors under this clause 
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PRECISION. (cont'd) 

made it extremely unpopular with the union and it was knocked 
out of our second contract. Over the past two years, however, 
it became clear that simple application of the contract rules 
could also result in the selection of an inadequate supervisor. 
Therefore a modified clause was restored to the contract. This 
clause is deliberately imp recise. It says, "Candidates for 
positions involving supervisory responsibilities must meet 
the minimum point qualifications for the positions and in 
addition should have leadership capabilities. If the candidate 
selected by management does not have the most qualification 
points, or does not have the greatest seniority, if the qualifica- 
tion points are equal, any unsuccessful candidate may have 
recourse to a grievance hearing." The clause, you see, does not 

in fact specify how the selection is to be made it specifies 

the recourse available if the union is dissatisfied with the 
result of the selection process. It is not precise about the 
selection process. It is in fact silent about the union's view 
on the selection process. 

Another very minor example is the provision that an employee may 
attend one university course per year, on working time, with 
reimbursement of half the course fee. In fact, post-secondary 
courses are available at St. Lawrence College, a College of 
Applied Arts and Technology in the Ontario system. Does this 
clause apply to St. Lawrence College courses? The contract is 
imprecise. Imprecise in the sense that perhaps management may 
permit such attendance; or may deny it; but if there were 
persistent refusals, the union might request an addition to the 
contract next time. 
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PRESIDENT. 

The president of your union local is a very important person, 
because your personnel administrator can work together with 
the president to resolve small unclear problems before they 
become stumbling blocks. sometimes the supervisor in whose 
unit the president works can become irritated at the amount 
of time required for union business; that's tough. Educate 
the supervisor to live with the situation. The good of the 
whole is more important. Don't flatter or fawn upon the union 
president; that won't fool him (or her) and won't do you much 
good either in operation or negotiation. But equally, don't 
bully or bluster or make threatening noises. Be reasonable, 
friendly, and work with the union president as with a colleague, 
which the president is. 
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PRIVILEGES . 



Nonprofessional staff resent what they consider to be profes- 
sional privileges. Do professional staff come and go as they 
please? They may have work to do elsewhere, but the deskbound 
staff may not see it. Do professional staff sit at their desks 
apparently reading when others are hard at paper-shuffling? 
Do professionals have interminable meetings, or extended 
huddles over the coffee-cups, or longer vacations, or leave 
privileges that other staff don't? Resentments can be small, 
but they cumulate, they are not forgotten, and they come to 
haunt you at negotiation time. Be sure, if you can, that 
fringe benefits, staff privileges and working conditions apply 
equally to all university staff, or at least to all library 
staff, to avoid invidious comparisons. 
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PROBATION. 



For Technicians 1, 2 and 3 we have a ninety-day probation 
period; for Grades 4 and 5, a six-month period. This is a 
training period, at the end of which a learner should be able 
to perform adequately, and the supervisor should have an adequate 
knowledge of the employee's response to training, capabilities, 
and prospective performance. For an employee in an initial 
position, the failure of probation would mean release. For 
an employee transferred or promoted, failure of probation 
means the opportunity to revert to the position previously 
held. It does not inhibit the employee's right to bid on other 
vacancies which may fall open. The supervisor is not required 
to wait the full probation period, if the employee's inadequacy 
becomes obvious early. The employee also may choose not to 
complete the probation if in his or her view it would be an 
unhappy situation. 
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PROBLEM EMPLOYEES. 



It's Monday morning, bright and early. One young lady reports 
to the main office: she has just returned from a week on sick 
leave, and brings a doctor's certificate. She sounds as if 
she has a cold, but assures you that she's feeling much better, 
and can go right to work in Branch Library A. Then a supervisor 
comes in and reports that another young lady has not returned 
from a five weeks' leave; nay more, she has not returned from 
a distant place where she was to be under medical care and 
from which she was to bring a medical certificate, and she is 
not expected to return for another week. A third employee 
returned last week after intermittent illnesses, chronic over 
the last three years, during which she has been on the job 
hardly more than half the time. Her unit supervisor has given 
an unfavorable report on her three months ' probation in her 
latest job, saying that he could not afford to have a member 
of the small unit unavailable so much of the time. So a " 

"less sensitive" position had to be found for this person 

one where a probable absence would not cripple the operation. 
And this had to be done within the established rules for job 
vacancies, posting, and selection of the candidate with the 
most points. In fact, it had to be done in consultation with 
the union. 

I have mentioned the importance of the union local president. 
The liaison committee between union and management is equally 

important. In cases of problem employees I have mentioned 

only three cases which coincidentally were all illness but 

especially in cases of possibly incompetent employees, of 
difficult personal relationships among workmates, and many 
others, the union will be fully aware of the difficulties. Good 
liaison with the union will enable a reasonable and overall view 
to be taken of specific problems, and the obtaining of reasonable 
solutions. As I said at the outset, we may lean over backwards, 
but there are very few unsalvageable cases . The clause at the 
beginning of the contract, to the effect that both parties 
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PROBLEM EMPLOYEES, (cont'd) 



recognize that their mutual interests include facilitating 
and promoting the best operating relationships, is not mere 

lip service if union and management work together in good 

faith. It is in the union's interest, as well as management, 
to have effective employees. 
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PROCEDURES . 

Follow the drill. The old gag about how to succeed in 

Washington has now become outdated it used to be, shoot 

the bull, pass the buck, and make six carbon copies of 
everything. It's still shoot the bull, pass the buck, but 
now you delete the expletives of everything. I used to think 
our university was bad for formal procedures. To make a 
professional appointment, I fill out one blue form, both 
sides, which I know goes to a certain office across the street 
in the administration building, and then comes back to me every 
time in the next mail because they don't know what to do with it. 

But there is a reason for procedures . To document any personnel 
action, proper forms must be filled in, memos written, records 
kept. Be sure things are written down; I have mentioned thif. 
under FULLNESS OF RECORDS. If you make a decision yourself, be 

sure you inform all persons affected by that decision 

especially if it is an appeal decision. This is not exactly 
publicity, rather communication, but the principle is the same. 

YOu will occasionally get caught either inadvertently, or 

because somebody has done it deliberately making an offhand 

verbal agreement in principle to something which will come 

back to haunt you because someone in the chain of command was 
not informed. 

Settle procedure beforehand, preferably by group discussion among 
all concerned. Then follow the procedure rigorously. I have 

already mentioned being forgetful and I can get caught if I 

don't pass the buck to the right person in the chain of procedure. 
If the recipient of a document or a file doesn't know why it 
arrived, or what is to be done with it, it may gather dust on 
a desk or in a file, and the whole battle be lost. 
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PROCRASTINATION seldom pays. Don't be precipitous; don't 
respond rashly; don't rise to the bait, or the union will bait 

you every time but don't put things off in the hope they will 

go away. Deal with every problem promptly and fully, by 
established procedures. If not covered by established procedures, 

take time to decide but don't fail to decide. Would you believe 

it took two years to get all the position descriptions prepared 

for our library staff simply because some of the unit heads 

procrastinated? They had "more important" things to do than 
the paperwork on their desks. Paperwork is important. 
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PRODUCTIVITY. 

How much work can y r m reasonably expect an employee to turn 
out? When will a union accuse you of trying to overload? 
What can a library do, faced with a static or declining budget, 
which means a staff fixed or reduced in size, and a service 
load steadily increasing even when the university enrolment 
may be itself static or declining? How many volumes per person 
per year can be turned out by a cataloguing staff, and why do 
libraries differ so widely in their productivity figures and 
apparent costs? I do not know. It may be the library's own 
fault, for making its own processes difficult, for increasing 
the amount of paper which must be shuffled. I hesitate to say, 
"for not using modern methods", for someone will cry down 
computerized projects. But I am not talking about computerized 
projects. People interested in their jobs, and whose full 
participation is sought in finding better, quicker, shorter-cut 
methods of achieving results, and who are allowed to do the work 
using those better methods when found, are likely to improve 
their productivity. There are reports that the flexible work 
week improves productivity; we have not been using it long 
enough (just over three weeks) to know yet. 

One thing is certain. Planning by an outside expert is difficult, 
sometimes dangerous, sometimes wildly wrong. The outside expert 
can identify factors in a situation, problems, points of pressure 
or bottlenecks. The corrective process, which can eliminate the 
problems and improve productivity, must come from within the 
working group. The outside expert may be brought into the 

situation if he is sincere enough, the group will ask him to 

come in and help as a resource person , not as Moses with the 
tablets but he cannot impose a solution. 

There are few standards of productivity. The most useful thing 
is to compare the internal productivity record year by year. 
Don't attempt to raise productivity by making the fire under the 
boiler hotter. Instead of the engine using more steam, the 
safety valve will blow. In a unionized situation, the design 
pressures are fairly critical. some supervisors will lament that 
the library (or they) may get so little output for the dollar of 
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PRODUCTIVITY. (cont • d) 



salary input. Let's face it. For two bucks an hour, what do 
you get? Libraries are labor-intensive. The fault is ours 
in not finding simpler ways to run them. 
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PROFESSIONAL vs NONPROFESSIONAL. 



See also PRIVILEGES, above. The nonprofessional wants to know, 
why is this professional any better than I am? Often enough, 
the nonprofessional has been in the library for years, and 
knows the library's crannies, corners, quirks, and classification 
better than the chief librarian. He wants to know then, why 
should the professional come in from library school, still wet 
behind the diploma, and get a higher salary and other perquisites? 
When a senior nonprofessional may have to show a new professional 

how it ' s done what do they know that I don * t know? There is 

no use talking to the nonprofessional staff about the profes- 
sional's wider knowledge of theory. When the new professional 

may be fumblafingers or when an experienced professional may 

still have to ask a junior staff member where to find something 

theory doesn't mean a thing. 

Professionals should not be used for tasks which can be done by 
nonprofessionals. The wider scope of the professional's knowledge 
should be used as a resource, for tasks requiring professional 
decision and judgment or knowledge; the professional should be a 
resource person for a group of nonprofessionals, as well as 
(in many but not all cases) acting as part-time supervisor or 
at least as senior colleague to a group of staff. If the 
professional works with, and does not flaunt over, nonprofessional 
colleagues, half the problem may be solved. Some additional part 
can be solved by avoiding outmoded or galling distinctions between 
the privileges and perquisites of one group and the other. 
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PROMOTIONS . 

Under POSTINGS and FILLING VACANCIES I have already described 
some of the processes followed. What are the promotion 
expectancies of library junior employees? What is a reasonable 
speed of promotion, for someone who joins the library as a junior 
doing those classical tasks; typing catalogue cards, stamping 
out books at the circulation desk, filing cards, checking in 
current magazines? 

The position descriptions for Library Technician 1 uniformly 
should require no experience. For Technician 3, they normally 
require one year of library experience. For Technician 4, the 
options become more complex. They may start with a Bachelor's 
degree (our General B.A. requires three years) without library 
experience, and run through a mix of qualifications down to the 
high school graduate with three years of library experience. 
All of this is expressed in terms of point scores, so that 
candidates can be quantitatively compared if a mix is allowable. 

For Technician 5 the norm is five years a B.A. plus two years 

of experience, or a high school graduate with five years' experience. 

But what is the expectancy real, and in the employee's eye? 

The first hurdle is actually the longest because it seems so 
small. With a large staff at Technician grade 1, and far fewer 
Technicians 3, the waiting list becomes long. A junior 
technician acquires the year's experience, and finds that others 
have higher point scores and get the promotion. Or because 
points are also awarded for formal education, the one who has 
left school at Grade 12 in Ontario (after four years of high 
school) is disadvantaged compared to the one who has Grade 13 
(five years of high school) , or more. Because the minimum 
qualification for LT 3 says one year of experience, they think 
they should immediately be able to get an LT 3 job after one year. 

From LT 3 to 4, despite the wider gap, the problem is not so severe. 
We have a large group of Technicians Grade4, fewer Grade 3, and 
there is usually someone eligible for a promotion. Not perhaps 
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PROMOTIONS . (cont ' d) 



the person the supervisor would prefer, but I have already- 
talked about favoritism. Few people have failed the probation 

and training period for Technician 4 jobs one or two have — — 

and we have been generally well pleased with the capabilities 
brought up within our staff. We recruit very few candidates 
indeed outside the staff for anything above Grade 1. 
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PRUNING . 



How do you reduce staff, in the face of a union whose aim is 
to protect jobs and the people in them? By PLANNING. We have 
twice had problems, once of a necessary major staff reduction 
for budget reasons; once of a situation where reallocation of 
staff seemed to be a possibility. 

In the budget reduction situation, advance planning with the 

PARTICIPATION of the units involved and not the heads of 

units alone, but the staff of each unit identified areas in 

which the essential functions could be carried on with fewer 
positions. This was not easy: the target had been given, that 
a certain number of positions (that is, payroll dollars) must be 
eliminated. One plan was suggested, and was indignantly 
rejected by the unit hard hit, but they were then told, all 
right, prepare a counter-plan. They did and the plan was 
implemented. They have been grumbling about it ever since, 
but they did it. 

Attrition was the method used for staff reduction. As positions 
fell vacant through normal turnover, promotions and transfers 
occurred within the library staff but no external candidates were 
recruited. Each time the vacancy-transfer process resulted 
in an empty slot where a position was to be eliminated, we 
crossed it off. We had a target date at which, if not all 
redundant positions were empty, we would have had to release 

employees but in fact we managed to reach a satisfactory 

target on cime. 

The second case was a report on a particular unit, which sug- 
gested did not recommend mind you, only suggested — that perhaps 

reallocation of positions might be possible after further study. 
The result of that, in short, was the following clause in our 
new contract : 
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PRUNING (cont'd) 

The employer agrees that should any assessment or 
evaluation of a department involve possible changes in the 
the number, level or functions of employees ... the union 
and those employees will be kept informed and be allowed 
adequate opportunity for discussion, input and suggestions 
Should the union desire additional opportunity for input 
or disagree with the organization decisions being made, 
the matter may be referred for further discussion to a 
committee of union and management... No changes shall be 
implemented until this committee has met and the union has 
had a full opportunity to make further representations. 
Not to block a management reorganization, mind you, but to 
provide adequate input. Communication and open, partici - 
pative planning may well be the most important parts of 
the process. See FRANKNESS, above. 
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PUBLICITY 

Labor law says that the employer cannot do anything anti-union. 

Publicity, either internal or external, during the union recruitment 

and bargaining stages is especially likely to be held against the 

employer. Unions on the other hand believe basically in publicity; 

they feel that airing their case, especially with favorable 

figures, is healthy. During the recent Ontario conference of one 

major union there was reference to this. The attitude of the 

personnel director on the other hand is likely to be supported 

by institutional administration: that bargaining is not conducted 

through the newspapers. The Vise choice will be for the employer 

to suffer in silence, even when wife and family protest that the 

union is saying nasty things, and you ought to do something 

about it. 

Publicity for final contracts, employee benefits, working 

regulations, and so on should be full and clear, and directed 

at all employees and especially all supervisors. Explain to all 

supervisors, even at painful length, exactly what the rules of 

the game are. To have any supervisor misinterpret the rules 

will cause grief; be sure they know, understand and apply 

correctly. 

Be sure all special regulations, notices, decisions, changes, 

made from time to time, get full publicity among all staff. 

The union contract requires a bulletin board for union notices 

in each area, and there are library staff room bulletin boards. 

This is not enough. Be sure that important notices get to 

every individual staff member if necessary. Be sure that each 

department or unit supervisor receives notices and passes them 

on to all unit staff, getting "message received and understood" 

answers if necessary. There have actually been cases of a 

supervisor failing to pass on notices to unit staff 1 shall 

not impugn anyone by attributing reasons for such an inaction. 
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PUSH. 



Supervisors must not infrequently be pushed: into following 
procedures, into doing what the book says, into accepting a 
situation not as they would like it. They may have to accept 
into a vacant position a promoted employee not the one they 
would have chosen. They may not be free to do so, or the 
library administration may not be free to do, something 
regarding which there is a clear contract provision. They 
may have to be pushed into doing their paperwork. 

Supervisors often wish they could push their employees harder. 

But a library is not a sweatshop the union is there to prevent 

that. Hence Frustration, above. Supervisors may not tell their 
employees arbitrarily that this will be done, that will be done, 
if contract provisions or university regulations allow the 
employees leeway or choice. If supervisors are wise, they 

will involve their unit in the decision process voluntarily 

and the group will often come willingly to a better solution 
and a more harmonious atmosphere than the supervisor could 
have pushed them to. 
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STEVEN HORN'S COMMENTS FOLLOWING DON REDMOND'S PRESENTATION 

The gist of CUPE's attitude towards Queens as given in a letter to me 
from CUPE's research office is that CUPE is proud of its contract with Queens 
and that it considers this University's Administration a fair one in its 
labour relations. For a union to admit this, about a particular organization's 
management, quite, this candidly is unusual. We have heard an eminently fair 
presentation from Don Redmond and I need not comment on it directly. 

I would, however, like to emphasize a matter raised by Mr. Skynner. The 
existence of a collective agreemtn means not only greatly increased time spent 
on management by the employer but also more time spent by employees in the 
various relationships between union and management. Union officers and shop 
stewards spend a considerable amount of time dealing with grievances, with the 
affairs of the labour-management committee and with collective bargaining 
itself. Union officers also attend workshops, special instructional sessions and 
meetings ,of associations at all levels. 

Some of these activities nay require considerable time from a union 
officer when he is not carrying out his duties for his employer; it is often 
no joy to hold a responsible office in a union. Therefore the cost of a 
unionized working force in a university library is not only the direct cost 
of increased administrative effort by management. It is also the cost of the 
amount of time spent on union-management considerations by union members. 

There is another cost I should mention. A considerable amount of 
education and experience in labour relations is needed by a unionized staff 
so that its representatives may bargain successfully and to enable the staff 
to make a contract work. National offices of unions do provide research 
assistance to locals - as do other associations such as the Canadian Association 
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of University Teachers. In many cases, unions will also lend trained staff to 
locals. But the terms of a library's contract must be decided by the union 
members of that library. Business agents are not in a position to set the 
terms for bargaining although they can bargain for whatever the membership 
decides. This means that the membership of the union, the library's unionized 
working force, must understand the operations of that organization and must be 
able to articulate its concerns to its agent. The problems related to this 
factor may represent a hidden cost of unionization to which little attention 
is paid. 



EDITOR'S NOTE 



We apologize to George Snowball, 
Chairman CACUL Standards Committee, 
and to our readers for our pre- 
occupation with the word "capital" 
as it appeared in Mr. Snowball's 
report in our last issue. Obviously 
the telephone was the culprit this 
time. 
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DISCUSSION AND QUESTION PERIOD FOLLOWING MR. REDMOND'S PAPER 

(Mr. Redmond) I would like to comment on the point Steve just made because 
I think it's an important one. An example of the problem of the union 
representative not knowing what the local really wants came up in our latest 
contract. After we negotiated the contract the local turned it down on the 
first vote and the union representative then said, "Well what do you want me 
to take back to management?" And they almost literally left him hanging, which 
is not a very satisfactory position for a union representative because he 
doesn't know in which direction to go from there to get a satisfactory contract. 
The local has to give him explicit directions just as much as the personnel 
director or the university bargaining agent needs to know what the university's 
position is. 

(Participant) In your clerical position job descriptions are you able to 
include the time required by each routine? 

(Mr. Redmond) Yes. If it is not possible to make a close estimate, I would 
strongly recommend that you have a period of diary keeping and that accurate 
records be established. You have to know how many issues of current serials 
it is reasonable to expect a given person to check in per day in order to 
know how many serials checking clerks you need. You have to have detailed 
statistics and if you don't have them in the first round you'd better start 
gathering them. 

(Participant) Don't you have in your library complications which make it 
impossible to estimate time for certain jobs? 

(Mr. Redmond) This is true but what you have to do is make average estimates 
over a period of time. You have to know, for instance, in a branch library 
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where you have a one-man band, what classifications of work are represented 
in the job and what proportion of each classification in order to determine 
the classification of that job. 

(Mr. Bell) What sort of problems do you have in transferring a person 
from one job to a higher priority job and eliminating jobs that become 
obsolescent? 

(Mr. Redmond) The problem of redundancy is a sticky one. It really comes 
down to identifying, as long as possible in advance, jobs becoming redundant 
and giving the incumbents an opportunity to transfer or seek promotion to 
other positions that become vacant. It's always possible that the 
incumbent may choose not to seek a transfer or promotion but instead to leave 
and that is a voluntary resignation. However we do have sufficient turnover 
so that, when redundancies occur, we are able to absorb the staff in redundant 
positions. We have not yet been in a layoff situation, where a job became 
redundant and no vacant position was available for the incumbent. We have a 
contingency plan also under which persons in redundant jobs would be kept on 
staff until we found a position for them. Fortunately we have not had to put 
the contingency plan into operation yet. 

(Participant) Earlier Mr. Skynner said that when the library or university 
begin negotiations they should have an agreement prepared. Did the 
administration of your university have an agreement prepared or was your 
agreement drawn up originally by CUPE? 

(Mr. Redmond) I think unions always come in with a proposed contract because 
of course they have agreed to negotiate specific demands of their members. 
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In our case the university went in with an incomplete list. As I recall it 
had some sixteen or seventeen items on it and was a couple of pages long as 
compared to the union statement which was considerably longer. 

(Participant) After being unionized for four years now do you think it has 
made your ability to administer easier? 

(Mr. Redmond) It has certainly made the administration, the university 
personnel people, the supervisors, and I would say a good many of rank and 
file employees, learn more about the process of running a library. It has 
been necessary for us to learn or die and it has forced us to be systematic, 
not to make ad hoc decisions; as I said ad hoc decisions will come back to 
haunt you. 

(Participant) I'd like to ask a question about your point system in selection- 
It allows for experience and for formal training but in some positions the 
personal qualities of the applicant are extremely important, for instance in 
supervisory positions. How can you insure that the person with the most points 
will also be tactful, diplomatic, a good organizer and that sort of thing? 

(Mr. Redmond) There are a few, a very few non-professional unionized positions 
which are supervisory in which management has discretion to pick the candidate 
and if there is union dissatisfaction on the candidate picked they can grieve 
about it but to answer your question most generally in two words, "you can't". 

(Participant) Has that been a problem for you? 

(Mr. Redmond) Yes. 
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(Mr. Horn) I note that the Queen's system of selection is somewhat more 
sophisticated than the selection system in most union contracts but it still 
amounts to the same thing. Essentially qualifications plus seniority with 
seniority being a secondary factor but this is standard; any union which 
has any credibility will accept that position. I note that it makes no 
provision for merit. 

(Mr. Bell) I notice the union of which you (Mr. Horn) were president has 
provision, in selection, for choosing a person, first for experience, second 
for capability and only in the last instance does seniority enter into 
selection and I understand that the library pretty well has freedom to pick 
the most capable person and that seniority doesn't really enter into it. 

(Mr. Horn) A union is essentially a self -protection agency and about the 
only time it really gets upset is when there starts to be rank discrimination, 
so despite the screaming about seniority, seniority is not a crucial factor 
unless there have been repeated cases where candidates who probably "were 
not suitable but who were favorites" were picked to do the job. Only when 
other factors are equal does seniority come into play and the other factors 
leave room for a fair amount of flexibility. 

(Mr. Bell) I hope your statements on seniority really do reflect the union 
position. I am not convinced. 

(Dr. Kanasy) Contributing factors to the first strike during the organization 
of the union at Sir George Williams were the qualifications that are applicable 
to a particular position, who establishes them and whether or not the 
qualifications established by the library administration are appropriate. 
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(Mr. Redmond) The qualifications required in the position description have 
been a point of argument, sometimes fairly heated and fairly prolonged in our 
union management committee. Qualifications have not ordinarily been a case 
for negotiation between the personnel director and the national representative 
of the union. We've managed to thrash them out in the library office with 
the union's local committee. 

(Mr. Horn) I want to refer back to Victoria's situation. The contract 
article to which Bill Bell referred reads, "Both parties recognize that job 
opportunities should increase with length of service as a continuing 
employee. In the release, transfer or promotion of employees, work 
performance, along with trade or other qualifications pertinent to the job 
requirements other than seniority, shall be the determining factors. 
Seniority shall be determined on an employee's length of service as a 
continuing employee with the university, etc., etc." Now that gives 
seniority a fairly low consideration seemingly, except that Victoria has a 
labour management relations committee with considerably broader power than 
most CUPE locals which can discuss and settle many matters pertaining to the 
performance of work, conditions of employment, technological change, rates 
of pay for new classifications, job descriptions with holding of increments, 
hours of work, filling of vacancies, promotions, staff changes, suspensions 
or discharge of employees ; so that the union would probably argue that it 
has its protection in this labour management committee. 
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The Editor, 
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Dear Sir: 



As a former member of a CACUL Standards Committee, I read 
with a great interest the interim report of the chairman of the 
present CACUL Standards Committee. While I would agree with Mr. 
Snowball that any such committee as his benefits from an initial 
understanding of the criteria they are to apply (indeed, it is 
hard to envisage standards without criteria) and from a preliminary 
literature search in the research sector; I would have thought that 
these two pre requisites should be disposed of as rapidly as possible 
so that the Committee can get on with their central task of 
formulating standards. 

In this connection, may I make the suggestion that CACUL learn 
from the experience (bitter) of the second Standards Committee and 
the example (happy) of the A.L.A. standards committees, and give 
wide publicity (accompanied by many regional discussion sessions) 
to their proposals. I say this now because I am a little concerned 
that the first draft of the manual has apparently had only a very 
limited circulation, and because the suggestion that the Committee 
"should pay attention to involving people other than librarians in 
the preparation of our standards", while commendable, is so vague 
as to be uninterpretable at this point. 

In the meantime I commend Mr. Snowball and wish him luck with 
his "capital manual of capital criteria, and capital procedures for 
the capital development of capital standards ..." To me it all 
sounds just capital! 

Sincerely , 




Wilkinson, 
Professor. 
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